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Time for Judgment 
[E FIRST three months of 1945 are 
likely to be as important to the 
yiation history of the United States as 
any three 
months since 
. 1903. For it is 
W4 in this coming 
period that the 
yi” future  direc- 
tion of our in- 
ternational air 

policy will probably take form. 

It is time for mature judgment, of 
courage of convictions, of full consider- 
ation’ of this country’s position in world 
air commerce. We have much at stake. 
And there is an obligation, as well, to 
lay a pattern for development that will 
not disillusion a great many thousands 
of American men in uniform around the 
world who have high hopes of partici- 
pating in this new vast field of oppor- 
tunity. 

It will be a period of bitter name- 
talling, of spoken half-truths, of poorly- 
g@nsidered allegations, of selfish objec- 

. The pressures exerted on the 
Senate to negate the results of the Chi- 
cago conference will be considerable. 

But in all of the discussions—too 
many of which, unfortunately, will be 
behind the scenes instead of in open 
debate—the various airline interests 
should keep uppermost in mind one 
compelling thing: the public has made 
possible the airlines of the United 
States. The airlines are public carriers. 
They were encouraged and aided by 
large original subsidies to develop in 
the national interest. They are not the 
sole properties of individuals, regardless 
of ownership or regardless of the 
amount of initiative that has gone into 
their development. They have been 


made possible by the public. 

It is a national interest that is at 
stake, and it is private enterprise that 
must assume a responsibility in that 

(Turn to page 6) 
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Heads NWA Trunk Line 


Croil Hunter is president and gen- 
eral manager of Northwest Airlines, 
which has been granted a transconti- 

nental route. (Story on page 46) 


Lyle Eullln 


TWA, C. & S. Interchange 


An application has been filed with 
CAB. by TWA asking approval of 
an equipment interchange agree- 
ment between TWA and Chicago & 
Southern Air Lines. The _ inter- 
change would provide through serv- 
ice from New York to Houston via 
Indianapolis. 


PAA and American 


Public counsel has recommended 
in the CAB’s North Atlantic Case 
that Pan American and American 
“or a company controlled by Amer- 
ican” operate the CAB’s four trans- 
atlantic routes. Each would get two 
routes. New York would be the 
only U. S. point on Routes 3 and 
4, and Chicago, Detroit, New York 
and Boston would be put on the 
others. 
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Jet Development: information on devel- 
opments in jet propulsion and the scope of 


proposed development continues to be made 
public in driblets, largely through Congres- 
sional sources. 

The Navy has 
asked an appro- 
priation of $34,- 

000,000 for ex- 
panded jet engine 
plant facilities, it 
was disclosed 
with publication 
of hearings on the 
First Supplemen- 
tal Appropriation 
Bill for 1945. National Advisory Committee for 
Aeronautics has requested $3,765,000 for special 
facilities to test jet and gas turbine engines. 

Without mentioning the types of planes in- 

volved, Rear Admiral D. C. Ramsey told a 
Congressional Committee last fortnight that 
top speeds of Navy fighter planes have been 
increased by 100 mph, and that they are ex- 
pected to reach the speed of sound in the near 
future. 
Tire Trouble: Add another one to the long 
list of shortages which have plagued the air- 
craft production program. This time it is a 
shortage of airplane tires. 

Gen, H. H. Arnold, commanding general of 
the AAF, last fortnight for the first time offi- 
cially warned that with the nation’s rubber 
stockpile dipping below the minimum supply 
requirement of 100,000 tons for next year, “We 
are now consuming airplane and truck tires 
at a rate which cannot be met, even with all 


plants producing to the absolute limits of their 
facilities,” 


NAWPC Continues: Definite decision to 
continue operations of the National Aircraft 
War Production Council and of the East and 
West Coast Councils was reached during the 
past fortnight. 

Named as acting manager of NAWPC was 
Richard C. Palmer who has served in an im- 
portant capacity in the Council’s Washington 
office since its inception. (In the organization 
setup his title has been secretary-treasurer.) 
Since Sept. 1 he has handled the Council’s 
work and Frank F. Russell has continued to 
act as manager in a consulting capacity. 

The resignation of Russell as manager, 
tendered by letter to all aircraft company 
presidents on the Council Board, was accepted 
at a Board meeting in New York Dec. 20. 
Russell plans to leave for Peru early in Jan- 
uary in connection with his duties, assumed 
Sept. 1, as president of Cerro de Pasco Cop- 


(Turn to page 4) 
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ONLY THOSE THU NDERBOLTS “You all now how bad A2 f 


| needs pictures for the big | 
COULD HAVE SAVED OUR BACON THIS MORNING!  “Dlitz” they're planning... | 
The C.O. told us to get’em §f 
...and he don’t mean maybe. ..It was another job of sweating it out, and brothers did we sweat... J 
the flak looked like a solid wall and about the time we managed to sneak through and get a couple 
of swell takes, things began to happen... A flock of those one-o-nines that Heinie’s been saving, took 
us on as their personal meat. ..my port number two quit cold...starboard number one started 9 §, 
smoking...our navigator copped a packet, the intercom went...then, just as I was begining to won- | *™ 
der what a skor‘nuff pair o’ wings would feel like, assorted hell broke out among Schickelgruber’s 
spiteful lads...One burst into flame off my port wing, a gent making a head-on run disintegrated i s 
...and by the time I limped around and headed for home, two more Jerrys were spinning down and 
the rest of the visiting firemen hightailed away from there... Believe me, chums, 1 was betweena | « 
gulp and a prayer when two *P47's, who'd apparently been the total rescue squad, lined up over . 
our tail, proceeded to wet nurse us home, and, as 
though it were just another routine chore, flipped * cesar adit -" p scat ersten 
around and went calmly back to the wars.’’ PERFORMAN€E OF THE “THUNDERBOLT” 
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Specialists in High-speed, High-altitude Aircraft » Farmingdale, Long Island, New York, and Evansville, Indiana 
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Postwar work must be done posthaste! 
People who go forward in “forty- 

five with air transportation will 

accomplish more in less time. 





The world’s work necessary for re- 
conversion and reconstruction is 
stupendous. More than ever, time is 
of the essence. Air transportation con- 
serves time and energy and increases 
efficiency. It is the modern method 
that multiplies productive man hours 
to incalculable proportions. 


Giant new airliners, such as Amer- 


New Flagships for a New Year in a New World 


ican’s new DC-4’s and DC-6’s, are the 
symbols of the Air Age, which offers 
greater opportunities than were pos- 
sible in any period in history. 

With their trans-continental and 
trans-Atlantic non-stop range, the new 
5-miles-a-minute Flagships open 
vistas for the enrichment of everyone, 
in every phase of human activity. 

As people expand their travel in the 
boundless ocean of air they gain in 
commercial, political, cultural and 
spiritual exchange never before pos- 


sible. We invite you to go forward in 
‘forty-five with American Airlines. 
> * * 


{merican Airlines Inc. has ordered 55 four- 
motored Flagships — DC-4’s and DC-6’s. 
Deliveries of the DC-4 Flagships are scheduled 
lo start about June. The DC-4 will accom- 
modate 44 passengers; the DC-6, 56 passengers. 
The DC-4 will cruise at 250 miles an hour 
on scheduled flights, and the DC-6 at more 
than five miles a minute.We plan to operate 
DC-6’s on regular schedules from coast to coast 
in approximately 8% hours and on all of 
American’s other national and international 
routes. The new Flagships will provide the 
most modern refinements in passenger appotnt- 
ment for maximum comfort. 


AMERICAN AIRLINES »... 


THE NATIONAL AND 





INTERNATIONAL ROUTE OF THE 





FLAGSHIPS 
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per Co. and Cerro de Pasco Railway Co. 

Aircraft company presidents were almost unanimous in their 
views that nothing should be done to curtail the work of NAWPC 
as long as intense war production is needed. 

Headquarters will be continued at 606 American Bldg., Wash- 
ington, under Palmer’s direction. Palmer became Washington 
representative of the West Coast AWPC shortly after its in- 
ception, and when the National Council was formed went with it. 


WPB Industry Division: The aircraft industry will start 
the new year with a full fledged division of its own within the 
War Production Board for the first time. 

Henry Nelson, formerly materials coordinator for the National 
Aircraft War Production Council, has accepted appointment as 
director of the Division and will begin his work shortly after 
the first of the year. He will be assisted by M. H. Wilner, 
formerly a major in the Air Forces, who has been serving 
during the past month as deputy director. Nelson is well ac- 
quainted with aircraft production problems, is a close friend 
of WPB Chairman J. A. Krug, and the industry in general 
looks forward to a cooperative program. 

The reorganized Aircraft. War Production Board also will 
continue to function within WPB. Importance of the industry 
division lies in the preparations it can make in helping guide 
reconversion of the industry—and especially in advance prepara- 
tion for reconversion. 

Heretofore the aircraft industry has been the only major in- 
dustry in the U. S. without a direct voice in Governmental 
agencies where postwar production is involved. All other in- 
dustries have had their WPB advisory committees for many 
months 


Postwar Plant Use: one possible postwar method of utiliz- 
ing the vast Government-owned aircraft factory space is being 
explored at San Diego, Cal. 

Recommendations have been filed with the Senate Small 
Business Committee by business and labor leaders of San Diego 
proposing that the City of San Diego or a group of local citizens 
operate the Consolidated Vultee Corp. Plant 2 as a center for 
small industries in the postwar period. 

It is estimated by J. Harold Peterson, chairman of the San 
Diego Chamber of Commerce Industrial Committee, that Con- 
solidated Vultee personnel might be cut down when war con- 
tracts end from 45,000 to possibly the crew of 5,000 that it em- 
ployed before the war. Much of this force could be put to work 
in small industries to be located in the abandoned plane plant. 
He proposed that either the city or a group of citizens buy the 
building from Defense Plant Corp. 

Indicative of the sentiment back of this move are the signers 
of the recommendations sent to the Senate Committee, who 
included: Robert E. Noonan, secretary of the San Diego County 
Federated Trades and Labor Council; George T. Forbes, presi- 
dent, and John N. D. Griffith, secretary-manager of the San 
Diego Realty Board; C. G. Morehouse, president of the Standard 
Parachute Corp.; H. I. Mandolf, development engineer of the 
Langley Corp., and J. H. Barton, assistant secretary and treasurer 
of the Electric Supplies Distributing Co. 


P-40 Still a Hero: Everyone knows the role the Curtiss P-40 
played in the early days of the war. This rugged fighter was 
not a good match for high-altitude combat with the lighter and 
more maneuverable Jap Zero, but it did its best and turned 
out a good job at every opportunity, and especially at lower 
altitudes. The P-40 is now out of production. But here is the 
surprise: the P-40 is back in the limelight on Leyte. During 
the extensive stretches of low ceiling weather, the P-40 is the 
only fighter we’ve got which can meet the Japs at low altitudes 
and knock the Zeros out of the air. The fact that the produc- 
tion line stopped some time ago doesn’t mean the end of the 
P-40—it’s still in there doing a bang-up job. 


Price Worries: The threat of high production costs, bringing 
corresponding retail prices, still has manufacturers of private 
planes worried. They want to keep the two-place planes bélow 
$2,000 and the four-place family planes below $5,000, but how 
to do it prior to really mass production poses a major problem. 
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AIRCRAFT 
Wheels and Brakes 





.... IN GOOD COMPANY 


“Delivering the Goods” . . . that’s the military and civilian salute 
to aircraft manufacturers and airlines. HAYES is proud to engi- 
neer and build the kind of wheels and brakes that help win that 
salute for thousands of planes - including: 


BOEING 
CESSNA 
CHANCE YOUGHT 
COLUMBIA 
CONSOLIDATED-VULTEE 
CURTISS-\W/RIGHT 
DOUGLAS 
EDO 
FAIRCHILD 
| GRUMMAN 
| LOCKHEED 
MARTIN 
PIPER 
| STINSON 
i* WACO 
| All U. S. 4-Engine Bombers, 
including EASTERN AIR LINES 
Sn adaur bes PENN-CENTRAL AIRLINES 
are equipped with UNITED AIR LINES 


HAYS WHEELS and 
EXPANDER TUBE BRAKES WESTERN AIR LINES 


Western Representative: Airsupply Co., 5959 W. 3rd St., Los Angeles 36, Calif. 
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HAYES. INDUSTRIES, INC. Home Office: JACKSON, MICHIGAN, U.S.A 























WARM HANDS 











In hangars, shops, flight offices, 
warchouses, factories and hard- 
to-heat corners of any type of 
building, Guiberson clean flame 
heaters will pour out the heat 
for living in comfort, for work- 
ing in comfort. Gives quick 
heat, is simple to operate and 


burns cleanly. 


GUIBERSON MODEL R-101 





BURNS No. 1 DISTILLATE or KEROSENE 


Designed around one of Amer- 


Note 
= CIBERSon | ica’s most efficient heating units, 
« rs 
CTI the Guiberson Model R-101 is 


Established 1919 


Producers of 


low in cost and exceptionally 
cconomical. Burns only No. | 


distillate or kerosene. Model 


Oil Tools, Radial R-101 Oil Heating Unit now 
Air-Cooled Diesel J a oe p 
Engines, Aircraft available for civilian use in lim- 


Parts and Heating 


Units. 


ited quantities. 


DALLAS, TEXAS 


THE GUIBERSON CORPORATION 
GUIBERSON DIESEL ENGINE CO. 
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interest. The issues should have full airing. The U. 
is not too well prepared to face the complexities , 
dealing with an intrigue-ridden world, but the indust 
has the know-how, and the over-all objectives, to mak 
good. And it is more clear now than ever before tha 
when war ends, international air transport moves injy 
a new era built upon the achievements of the war. 
The burden of calm and reasoned leadership falk 
upon Senator Josiah W. Bailey, the sage Democrat ¢ 
North Carolina. We hope he gives international aj 
policy his full attention when the time comes. VW 
hope, too, that he will keep the open mind which ly 
says he has until all sides have been heard entire) 
in the open. ‘ 


A Revised Opinion 


N THE extensive editorial published last October |] 

expressing this editor’s views on a foreign air policy 
for the United States, there were several points upon 
which considerable discussion has subsequently taken 
place and we are now prepared to make certain re 
visions in our position. 

One is the question of one-plane service from inland 
cities to foreign points across the oceans. We took the 
position that since certain special safety and other 
equipment would be needed on trans-ocean flights, and 
because customs and other government inspection 
would have to be performed at coastal points anyway, 
that direct one-plane service from inland cities was not 
practicable for the early stages of international air 
transport. 

We are willing to concede that this was stretching the 
point. Certainly direct one-plane service point-to-point 
is the desirable goal of air transport, and certainly such 
service from inland cities such as Chicago to such points 
as London and Paris is practicable. We still believe, 
however, that in point of actual practice the majority 
of trans-ocean passengers will embark at coastal points] 
and the direct service from inland cities may be more] 
for sales appeal (most desirable) than for actual eco 
nomical operations. But we agree that it is not neces 
sary to penalize inland cities that can justify direct one 
plane service. 

The other point concerned the international opera} 
tions by domestic carriers under their present corporate 
existences. We suggested that domestic carriers should 
organize, control, or participate in separate companies J 
in order not to dilute their domestic services. Our] 
reasoning was simply that domestic service should not | 
be sacrificed in the rush to develop international ser- | 
vices, and that it might be difficult to determine an 
adequate and fair mail pay for domestic services when 
the company was also operating more costly interna- 
tional services. While we still fail to find a common 





Be 








denominator between domestic and international opera- 


tions, we will concede that the establishment of an § 
international division within the domestic e ocpare | 


structure would probably accomplish the same separa- 
tion purpose we had in mind originally. 

Especially considering the swiftly-moving world 
events in the past few months, and the international 
conference at Chicago, it would seem that the operation 
internationally by U. S. domestic airlines under their 
domestic names might well be to the advantage of this 
country. 

(Turn to page 10) 
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YOU BET, MARY, LETS 
TRY A CLIMBING 
TURN IN THE CUB! 


























WELL FLY STRAIGHT AND 
LEVEL FOR AWHILE — 
THEN WE'LL MAKE 

tober ] A CLIMBING TURN, 
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WE START THE CLIMBING TURN - 
BY EASING THE STICK BACKAND HERES ai We - 
TO THE RIGHT-AT THE SAME WHAT (33 \ 

TIME PRESSING THE RIGHT WE DO “EL 


_ RUDDER. 
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WHEN WE ARE FLYING 
STRAIGHT AND LEVEL, WE 
AGAIN RETURN THE CONTROLS 
TO NEUTRAL. 


TO LEVEL OFF, WE EASE 
THE STICK FORWARD AND 
TO THE LEFT- AT THE SAME 
TIME PRESSING THE LEFT 


WE RETURN ‘THE 
CONTROLS TO NEUTRAL 
WHEN THE TURN IS SET- 
BUT HOLD BACK PRESSURE 
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THAT WAS A 
GOOD LANDING. 








ITS REALLY 
EASY IN THE 






















PIPER CUB! 
pera- 
orate 
ould 
anies 
Our 
| not 2 
. v Mt 
ser- PIPER “PLANE QU/iZ 
> an 
then Can you buy a Piper Cub on the 3. What is the cost of gas and oil in 
rna- installment plan, after the war? Piper Cub operation? 
mon Yes, in much the same way as an About one and one-third cents a 
ore automobile. mile. 
an 4 Isit easy to learn to fly a Piper Cub? 4, How carefully is the Piper Cub built? 
rate Yes, children of 8 and men of 70 To the same rigid government 
re have mastered it. specifications as the largest airliner. 
This lesson and others that will follow explain only the fundamentals. See your Piper Cub 
orld dealer for actual flying instruction. Write us “Plane Quiz’ quéstions you want answered. 
nal PIPER AIRCRAFT CORPORATION — LOCK HAVEN, PENNA. 
‘ion In Canada — Cub Aircraft, Ltd., Hamilton 


‘| PIPER CUB % 


Points the Way to Wings for ALl Americans 
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. ee years before Pearl Harbor, RCA research engineers began 

the development of a new kind of radio altimeter—an altimeter 
which was destined to become of major importance in the success- 
ful operation of U. S. Naval aircraft against the Japanese fleet. 


Rushed into mass production at RCA and other manufacturers’ 


plants, this newly designed RCA altimeter was delivered in time to 


see action in the Battle of Midway. 


Since that time ALL of the Radio altimeters used in Army, Navy 
and British aircraft have been designed and first produced by 
RCA. Thus, five years of continuous altimeter research have built, 
at RCA, an outstanding reserve of engineering experience in this 


new field. 


Other dramatic stories of RCA aviation radio contributions will 
soon be told. And, in RCA laboratories, there are still more de- 
velopments which will help to solve the urgent problems of peace- 


time commercial aviation. 
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Excellent Choice 


4 b- AWARD of the Robert J. Collier Trophy for 
1943 to Capt. Luis de Florez, USNR, for his work 
in perfecting devices for training military airmen, is a 
fitting tribute to a man who has played quietly and 
unostentatiously a genuinely important role in aviation 
for many years. As director of special devices in the 
Navy’s Bureau of Aeronautics, he has been able to 
save lives and much time and money in training. His 
prewar career in private life was equally distinguished. 
At a time when so many great aeronautical develop- 
ments are in the making, the award committee is to be 
commended for singling out a truly great achievement 
that has not been glamorized by spectacular perform- 
ance in the headlines. 


Make Them Airworthy 


pp Scussions are now current between industry 
and government on the question of assuming that 
surplus airplanes are airworthy prior to their delivery 
abroad. Much is at stake in the decision. 

It is proposed that a CAA airworthiness certificate be 
issued on all war surplus aircraft ordered from abroad 
before the granting of export licenses. This would seem 
to make good sense and most of the U. S. manufacturers 
are in accord. 

While it is true that the mere fact of airworthiness at 
the time of export in no way assures the continued 
maintenance of that airplane once it gets out of the 
country, the sale of uncertificated aircraft in this coun- 
try could only lead to dangerous implications and very 
probably a black eye for our industry. If an airplane 
cannot be made airworthy by CAA standards, then it 
should be scrapped. 

Many foreign countries have inadequate facilities for 
determining airworthiness. These countries do not 
maintain the high standards of airworthiness enjoyed in 
this country. While the U. S. seller cannot be respon- 
sible for the use to which the plane is put by a pur- 
chaser abroad, at least the U. S. industry should accept 
the responsibility of selling it in airworthy condition 
according to U. S. standards. 

To date, the manufacturers have been wary of over- 
hauling and converting military airplanes, largely be- 
cause it threatens to interfere with war production and, 
further, most of the conversion or overhaul projects 
handled to date have been performed at substantial 
losses. It is perhaps the government’s responsibility to 
step in at this point and make it possible for the manu- 
facturers to convert, repair and overhaul at a reason- 
able profit in order to make sure that all surplus planes 
for sale here and abroad are in top condition. 

It is a temptation to dispose of surplus airplanes “as 
is,” especially abroad where airworthy regulations are 
not too rigid. It is easy to pass off the responsibility for 
accidents and wash-outs to the purchaser, especially 
abroad. But in the long run such a policy cannot help 
but injure the long-range outlook for the U. S. industry. 
The world looks to the U. S. for quality aviation mer- 
chandise. Let’s keep it this way without any exceptions 
or compromises. 





Dissents of Merit he 


6 dee RECENT Civil Aeronautics Board decisi 
granting entrance into New York for Northw 
Airlines and PCA, thus creating a fourth transcop 
nental route and a new New York-Chicago service, 1 » 
notable for two dissents by the chairman and the 
chairman, L. Welch Pogue and Edward P. Warn 
respectively. 

While we concur in the need for a fourth transeg 
tinental route, and are pleased at the strengthening ; 
PCA, we cannot help but be impressed by the arg 
ments set forth by Pogue and Warner that mo | 
thought and study should be given to the expandi 
air transport system. We have long advocated @ 
pansion, but we are beginning to feel that the Board 
decisions during the past year do not represent i 
best thinking that should be given to laying a sour 
system pattern for the future. 

For the first time, now, a board member has brough 
into the open the subject of mergers. Mr. Pogue deg 
serves commendation for his courage in bringing ou 
publicly his views on consolidations in the publig 
interest. The expansion now being provided by th 
CAB must be sound economically. We are not sum 
that the patch-work quilt which the CAB seems to 
building up is going to be in the interests of all airline 
and the public in years to come. We certainly dom! 
want to see the airlines repeat the history of the 
roads. 

Again the question arises as to just what the Boa 
is aiming at in its series of decisions. Does it havei 
mind an all-around comprehensive pattern? Is 
progressing toward a planned goal? Is it expandi 
individual airlines in such a way that the new rout 
will stand the test of time? These questions @ 
especially pertinent when one finds the chairman ai 
the vice chairman issuing dissents. 


Transport Under Fire 


pe eronss from Leyte indicate that one of the biggest 
air transport jobs of the war is being performed by 
the Air Transport Command serving this advance for| 
ward area under constant aerial attacks by the enemy. 

Those who consider war-time air transport to bem 
chiefly one of supplying the forward areas usually over# 
look the fact that the “end of the line” may well be in 
a hot combat zone. As Naval Air Transport Service 
did at Saipan before the airfield was out of range of 
enemy fire, so the ATC is doing under even more dif 
ficult conditions at Leyte. Yet the mail that was post- 
marked three or four days previously is being distrib 
uted to the troops and needed supplies are reaching} 
their destination on schedule. It is probable that the 
Leyte ATC operation is the outstanding accomplish- 
ment to date of operating a transport service on sched- 
ule directly into a combat zone harrassed by constant 
aerial attacks. And not one of the ATC planes had 
been destroyed at this writing. \ 
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Wayne W. PArRISH. 
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BRANIFF AIRWAYS 


ONE OF THE FASTEST-GROWING 
United States airlines, Braniff Air- 
ways serves the central southwest 
from the Great Lakes and the Rockies 
to the Gulf. Traffic to and from 
Mexico, Central and South America 
moves through the 
Brownsville and Laredo 
gateways, cementing our 
nation’s industrial, com- 
mercial and cultural rela- 
tions with neighbors 
“south of the border.” 


FIRST IN RUBBER 


Many B. F. Goodrich products fly 
with the busy DC-3’s in the Braniff 
fleet. Silvertown tires help steady the 
take-offs and cushion the landings, 
and De-Icers add their important 
factor of safety in icing conditions. 

The men and women of Braniff 
have done an outstanding job of 
building an important part of Amer- 
ica’s transportation. To them our 
salute . . . our nomination of Braniff 
Airways as this month's “Airline of 
the Month.” 











Fasten wif it... Fasten #0 it 
...B.F. Goodrich RIVNUT 


EL tough problems easy 


1 Thread Rivnut onto pull-up stud of head- 
ing tool until head of Rivnut touches 





Wh dh hddededde 


LLL hh skddedddededede ! 
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Push Rivnut into hole with head 
firmly against, and at right an- 


gles to, the work. 


HEBSSSSS5555 


A squeeze on the tool lever re- 
tracts pull-up stud slightly, caus- 
ing a lateral bulge upset of the 
Rivnut. 


Attaching accessery with screw 
is easy now. Rivnut threads grip 
screws firmly after upset. 





IMPLICITY KEYNOTES the B. F. 
S Goodrich Rivnut. It is the only 
one-piece blind fastener that can be 
used as a blind rivet... asa nut plate 
for attachment . . . or both at once! 


Rivnuts are tubular rivets with 
counterbored shanks internally 
screw-threaded. These fasteners are 
headed with an easily operated hand 
tool while working entirely from 
one side. When upset, a ring-type 
bulge forms on the blind side which 
is large enough to resist being pulled 


through the work even under con- 
ditions of eccentric load. 

Rivnuts are light, strong, low-cost, 
ready for use as received. Installa- 
tion is sc easy, even blind men are 
doing it efficiently. Requiring only 
a very small hole, Rivnuts form a 
compression fit. And keyed Rivnuts 
are available where high torque- 
resistance is desired. 

Aluminum, steel and brass Rivnuts 
are now being made; also an alumi- 
num Rivnut with splined shank to 





use in wood. A broad range of 
standard types and sizes is available. 
And if some special Rivnuts are 
needed, B. F. Goodrich engineers 
will work out designs with you. 


WRITE FOR FREE COPY 
OF “RIVNUT DATA"), 


Contains full facts on ay 
sizes, types, grip ranges, < j 
strengths, weights, Step- 
—— tllustrations. For 
your free copy, write nou 
to The B. F. Goodrich 
Company, Dept. Ji, 
Akron, Obio. 


Res 
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* FRANKLIN AIRCOOLED 


« KINNER 


¢ CONTINENTAL 


« JACOBS 


« LAWRANCE 
* LYCOMING 


* PRATT & WHITNEY 
*« RANGER 


« PACKARD 
« WARNER 


PACKARD 
MARINE ENGINE | ...- PRECISION-BUILT POWER 








Mighty heart of Navy PT boats and Army rescue boats, the Packard Marine 


Engine relies on Scintilla Ignition equipment to help deliver the vital spark. 


“BENDIX-SCINTILLA™ AND “SCINTILLA” ARE TRADEMARKS OF BENDIX AVIATION CORPORATION 


SCINTILLA MAGNETO 
Bend TX svunon conoeanon 








OUTPUT OF THIS 








| (PpIsTON TYPE 
ie CONSTANT 
| DISPLACEMENT 





This Vickers Aircraft Hydraulic Motor weighs only 
6.4 pounds yet it has a normal output rating of 16 
horsepower at 3000 psi and 3750 rpm. 


d . These hydraulic mot t 
But a high horsepower/weight ratio is not the only ee Mee aa Kisii PO 


t d instantly due to th low inerti 
advantage of using Vickers Hydraulic Motors for on -cnaperanage-anehatenterederupenarhabues 


moving parts. They cause no radio interference, 


delivering rotary mechanical motion on many air- 


elt z Reversal and accurate control of speed are ve 
craft applications. These hydraulic motors save v 


space as well as weight. Starting and stalled torque ny ep cay eS. 
both closely approach operating torque. They can Vickers Aircraft Piston Type Hydraulic Motors are 
be stopped accurately to position....No clutches inherently simple and rugged; they are available 
or brakes are required. They are used for dynamic __in a wide variety of models for operating pressures 


braking and can be stalled for long periods without up to 3000 psi. 


VICKERS Incorporated + 1482 OAKMAN BLVD. + DETROIT 32, MICHIGAN 


Engineers and Builders of Oil Hydraulic Equipment Since 1921 
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GREAT SPEED 
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ee ae TIGHT TURNS 


The btg Northrop BLACK WIDOW 


combines all three — 


It couldn’t be done with orthodox 
aileron and flap design. But the 
Army demanded—and got—this all- 
around performance in the agile 
Northrop Black Widow. 

Retractable-ailerons and full-span 
flaps, designed and built by the 
Northrop group, are the secret of 
this first combination of tight-turn- 
ing ability and slow landing speed 
in a large, fast airplane. These rev- 
olutionary ailerons leave almost the 
entire trailing edge of the wing free 
for flaps. So the big Black Widow 
lands “on a dime”—at no more than 
70 to 80 M.P.H. 


Vital to a night-fighter, think what 
such reduced landing speeds prom- 
ise for peacetime passenger and 
cargo airplanes ... extra safety... 
air strips only half as long as for- 
merly believed necessary. 

The Black Widow, swift as a fast 
fighter yet big as a medium bomber 
has many advancements in aero- 
dynamic design. They typify the 
Northrop-group thinking and build- 
ing skill that aviation will continue 
to need in the years ahead. 

Northrop Aircraft, Inc., Northrop 
Field, Hawthorne Calif. Member Air- 
craft War Production Council, Inc. 


CONVENTIONAL DESIGN: 
Tight turns demand “plenty of 
aileron,” slow landings call for 
large flaps. With both controls 
sharing the trailing edge of the 
wing, designers were forced to 
compromise on performance. 


RETRACTABLE-AILERONS in 
the wing, the first in aircraft 
history, were created for the 
P-61 by the Northrop group, 
making possible a more effi- 
cient aileron that teams up with 
the world's first full-span flap. 


Creators of the Flying Wing ond’ 
the Black Wiclawr /-6/ Night fighter 


NORTHRO 








CIVIL AVIATION AND PEACE. By J. Parker 
Van Zandt. The Brookings Institution, Wash- 
ington 6, D. C. 156 pp. $1.00. 

This is Volume II of a series by Mr. Van 
Zandt under the general title, “America Faces 
the Air Age’. In every respect it lives up to 
the high standard of the first volume, “The 


volumes, the author is making a very important 
contribution to this country’s literature on the 
air age. 

As in the first volume the author is highly 
selective and careful in the use of words. The 
book is concise, poignant, provocative, and easy 
to read. The main text is only 98 pages in 
length, yet it is packed with meaty sentences 
and comprehensive treatment. The new vol- 
ume was issued just as the International Avia- 
tion Conference was getting under way in 
Chicago—timely contribution that undoubtedly 
influenced the thinking of some of the dele- 
gates. 

It is Mr. Van Zandt’s earnest conviction that 
civil aviation cannot be controlled or limited, 
that all previous efforts to limit the develop- 
ment of aviation have failed, and that the 
freest use of the airplane in commercial trans- 
portation is the only sensible goal that the 
world should set for itself. 

Particularly effective are his arguments 
against the British “quota” proposal for inter- 
national air carriers. He asks why the British 
have not similar controls and limi- 
tations in the fields of telecommunications and 
shipping where in the past they have been 
more favorably situated. His arguments against 
the “shopworn slogan”, that trade follows the 
flag, are also. effective. Switzerland and 
Czechoslovakia developed substantial foreign 
trade without any shipping, whereas Norway, 
with the fourth largest prewar merchant fleet, 
had little foreign trade of its own. 

The author presents some illuminating statis- 
tics of types not heretofore emphasized in 
other books, to show how the preponderance of 
world civil aviation has been in the United 
States, and how small strictly international 
air transport is in terms of traffic. The 
major field is, and will be, he holds, the do- 
mestic traffic. “If operations are to be par- 
celled out between nations according to some 
quota system for alleged security reasons, it 
hardly seems sensible to allocate international 
services and ignore the much larger domestic 
field”, he writes. 

Mr. Van Zandt evidently anticipated when he 
wrote the book that much stronger arguments 
would be given for quotas and controls be- 
cause of national security. At the Chicago 
conference national security was virtually ig- 
nored—unexpectedly so—while the basic argu- 
ments boiled down to one of economics. It 
may be assumed that the transport airplane is 
not nearly as feared from the standpoint of 
security today as it was before the war. 

The author’s plea for freedom for world 


air transport is supported by convincing illus- 
trations of how the American tourist dollar 
can aid greatly in providing dollar exchange 
to other nations and thereby help U. S. in- 
dustry. He also is very optimistic in terms of 
traffic potentials by air with a three-cent-a-mile 
passenger rate. We are inclined to agree with 
him wholeheartedly. His chapter on “Mass 
Air Travel” is a tonic to those who believe 
that volume air travel is coming. 

Perhaps too much emphasis is placed, how- 
ever, on the relatively smaller proportion of 
air travel that is international. It must be 
remembered that the airplane has become pop- 
ular and preferred where it saves time and 
provides more comfort than surface transpor- 
tation. Naturally domestic transportation re- 
ceived first attention by airline companies. 
Not until the past two years has the airplane 
been in a position to match surface travel 
over-water. In the postwar world, interna- 
tional air travel should bulk relatively higher 
than it did before the war—in fact the long- 
range outlook is virtually unlimited. 

In any event, Mr. Van Zandt is to be com- 
mended most highly for this second volume. 
Like the first, it is “must” reading for those 
engaged in, or thinking about, air transporta- 
tion. 

W. W. P. 


THE COMING AIR AGE. By Reginald M. 
Cleveland and Leslie E. Neville. Whittlesey 
House. 358 pp. $2.75. 

This book intends to blueprint tomorrow's 
aviation world and embraces all fields of avia- 
tion from air-age geography and airlines to 
aircraft, airports and private flying. It is 
comprehensive in scope and its authors have 
had long backgrounds in aviation. 

From a critical viewpoint, the book is very 
wordy, not too selective in its material, and 
could be better written. In view of the stat- 
ure of the authors, the book is regrettably too 
much a rewrite of clippings from a newspaper 
morgue. Material is thrown in without plac- 
ing it in proper perspective in a way that 
will provide clarity and analysis for the reader. 

On the other hand it must be admitted that 
blueprinting tomorrow's aviation world is a 
vast undertaking, so widespread is today’s 
aviation development. It is not easy to write 
a book of this scope and please everyone. But 
the book could have been improved if the ap- 
proach had been from within aviation, instead 
of the “outside looking in” approach that 
seems to have been used. In other words, the 
book lacks editing, appraisal, and careful 
analysis; broad statements are made, and 
quotations are used, without interpretation and 
weighing of words. But the book does con- 
tain a great mass of material, most of it useful 
and pertinent, and the above critique is not 
intended to mean the book does not serve a 
useful purpose for the layman. 

W. W. P. 





Summing Up 


Burbank, Calif. 


To the Editor: 

My interpretation of “the complicated British 
proposal” described in Eric Bramley’s second 
big article on the Chicago conference (see pp. 
19-20 of your December 1 issue) can be sum- 
marized in one sentence, which is submitted 
herewith: A U. S. carrier (for example) would 
be allowed to sell exactly as many local 
London-Paris seats as New York-Paris seats— 
but no more. 

Perhaps this summing-up will make it a 
little easier to grasp the simplicity of the basic 
British proposal—although a numerical ex- 
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ample, as given in the article, should be “re- 
quired reading” for all bystanders and is, of 
necessity, a rather complicated matter. 

As soon as the conference delegates have 
heard of my interpretation, their problems will 
all be solved and they can go home. 

JOHN M. HENDRICK 


(Our statisticians aren't sure that the British 
proposal works out quite that simply. Reader 
Hendrick should be glad to know that neither 
the complicated British proposal nor the almost 
equally complicated American plan is contained 
in any of the final conference documents. Thus, 
slide rules can be discarded, at least temporarily— 
Ed. Note). 
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Twenty-five Years Ago 








The British Air Ministry an. 
nounced the opening of an air route 
from Capetown to Cairo. (Jan, 1, 
1920) 


Commander Albert C. Read complete 
recruiting flight for Naval Aviation , 
7,740 mautical miles in a 3% mont 
cruise. The NC-4 plane visited 43 citis 
made 50 landings, and was in the air 
hours. (Jan. 2, 1920) 


James H. Knight flew airplane 
mail from Cleveland to Bellefonte, 
Pa., 215 miles in 83 minutes, at an 
average speed of 156 mph. (Jan. 2, 
1920) 


M. Sadi Lecointe, in a Nieuport m 
chine, was reported to have covered 13 
kilometers in 42 minutes, 53 4/5 second 
an average speed of 166 mph. (Jan, } 
1920) 





Fifteen Years Ago 








In the Guggenheim Safe Aircraft 
Competition, the Curtiss “Tanager” 
received the $100,000 prize. (Jan. 6, 
1930) 


Aviation became a billion dollar indw-§ 
try during 1929. Two things character-J 
ized the development—one, an amazin 
influx of capital; two, the rapid extension 
of commercial service. Estimates showed 
that 6,500 aircraft were constructed ani 
that 100,000,000 miles were flown in th 
United States during the year. (Jan. | 
1930) 


A Gypsy Moth airplane, used in 
scouting for whales and flown by 
Leif Lier, was lost from the Whaler 
KOSMOS. Missing with Lier was 
his passenger Dr. Ingvald Schreiner, 
ship’s doctor. Admiral Richard Byrd 
rendered every possible assistance in 
the extensive search for the lost 
plane. (Jan. 1, 1930) 


The Aeronautics Branch of the De-} 
partment of Commerce was investigating? 
an accident at Santa Monica, in which two 
planes crashed head-on with the loss of 
10 lives. The accident occurred during 
the filming of a picture based on the dis- ff 
appearance of Capt. Alfred Lowensteil, 
Belgian financier, from a plane crossing 
the English Channel. (Jan. 3, 1930) ' 

Railway Express Agency an- 
nounced that air express service has 
been inaugurated between Pitts- 
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HYOROGEN ATOMS CARBON ATOMS 





This is a molecule of ordinary 
gasoline. Like any gasoline it 
will burn, but this arrange- 
ment of atoms causes severe 
detonation in high-compres- 
sion aircraft engines. 






GAS 
VAPOR 
InN 


Here is how it is used: Or- 
dinary gasoline, vaporized, 
goes into a chamber filled 
with millions of these little 
catalyst pills. When the vapor 
touches the catalyst — 


These pills 








AVIATION GASOUINE Pow 





18 GAL PULL ONS 


S¥2 GALLONS 
MISCELLANEOUS 








Old-fashioned refining pro- 
duced some gasoline that was 
good enough for aircraft 
engines — but only a little, 
and it wasn’t good enough 
for today’s planes. 


its molecules are split open 
and the atoms arranged in a 
new pattern. Our scientists 
devoted years of research 
to finding the catalyst that 
would accomplish this best. 


STANDARD OF CALIFORNIA 













The more plentiful ordinary 
gasoline can be turned into 
high-octane aviation fuel ifits 
hydrogen and carbon atoms 
are rearranged to form a 
different kind of molecule. 


This is how the molecule 


looks after it has been re- 
formed by the catalyst. Stan- 
dard scientists have made it 
non-detonating. It is now 
safe for aircraft engines. 





The new catalyst developed 
by Standard of California 
does the trick. A catalyst 
causes a Change in gasoline 
but does not actually enter 
into the new product. 





Now, when every pint of 
aviation fuel is precious, 
we're making thousands of 
additional barrels—thanks to 
another triumph of Standard 
aviation research. 
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“The airplane has shriveled 


AMARILLO 


LUBBOCK TLE ROCK lates trade among them... 
It will bring the nations of 
the Americas closer togeth- 
4, vant, ‘waa > = “— er as its uses are more fully 
’ teeleg yy wOUm "0 YA TONS developed. 
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2 Ryo ERIC A. JOHNSTON 

i) President United States 
Chamber of Commerce. 
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Legend of Routes 
GEE Bronitf Airwoys, inc. 
== lo Be Inougurated 
GEEEEBELE Acrovies Broniff, 5. A. 
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. » «@ postwar national income which will assure 
the dignity of productive jobs for all! 


Experts have estimated that to main- 
tain our economy and assure full employment 
our mation must continue an annual national 
income of at least 150 billion dollars. To ac- 
complish this the U.S. must successfully develop 
the full potential of its domestic and interna- 
tianal commerce. Trade must be implemented 
by effective transportation. 

To assist in the stimulation of com- 
merce, Braniff Airways, Inc.,and Aerovias Bran- 
iff, S. A. propose a coordinated plan of air serv- 
ice for the Americas. The routes planned would 
help to provide needed transportation among 
the principal productive areas and their mar- 
kets in this hemisphere. 


BRANIFF AIRWA 
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DISTINGUISHED SERVICE 


Everywhere they have performed distinguished sérvice — powered the 


craft of valiant flyers as they won coveted decorations. * They've 
blasted Germans and Japs, and have served the Russians and 
British. * They’ve been America’s own liquid-cooled aircraft 
engines since long before Pearl Harbor. 

* Because these engines are stream- 

lined, pilots have better visibility. 

Because of their dependability, 

they are always ready to go. 

Because of their smoothness, there 

is less pilot fatigue. Because of 

their economy with fuel, their 

range is wide. * These 

are engine qualities that 

will be important to 

you in the days of 

far-flung air trans- 


port to come. 


POWERED BY ALLISON 
P.38 —Lightning 

P-39 — Airacobra 

P-40— Warhawk 

A-36 and P-5: — Mustang 
P.63—Kingcobra 


A.lison has already furnished more 
than 75,000,000 H.P for use in 
these planes 


LIQUID-COOLED AIRCRAFT ENGINES 


buon KEEP AMERICA STRONG 


DIVISION OF [I] GENERAL BUY MORE WAR BONDS 


Indianapolis, Ind. MOTORS Re 


Every Sunday Afternocn 
GENERAL MOTORS SYMPHONY OF THE AIR—NBC Network 





All-star Production 


Long before the B-29’s bombed Japan, 
the Boeing Superfortress was faced with 
its first great challenge. This was in the 
battle of production . . . the problem of 
establishing one of the greatest manufac- 
turing programs ever attempted. 

Producing the Boeing-designed Super- 
fortress in quantity is a colossal example 
of team-work involving people and plants 
all over America. 

Completed B-29's are turned out by 
Boeing plants at Wichita, Kans., and 
Seattle-Renton, Wash., and by the Mar- 
tin and Bell aircraft companies as well. 

Major assemblies are built by Briggs, 
Cessna, Chrysler's De Soto Division, 
General Motors’ Fisher Body Di 


DESIGNERS OF THE 8-29 SUPERFORTRESS + THE FLYING FORTRESS - 
THE KAYDET TRAINER 


Goodyear Aircraft, Hudson, Murray and 
A. O. Smith. 

The Superfortresses’ huge engines are 
manufactured by Wright Aeronautical 
and by Chrysler's Dodge Division. Their 
16¥%2-foot Hamilton Standard propellers 
by United Aircraft and Nash Kelvinator 

Literally thousands of sub-contractors 
and suppliers, from small shops to large 
factories, supply sub-assemblies, parts and 
equipment. 

To Boeing fell the task of co-ordinat 
ing this vast, nation-wide manufacturing 
organization. Its engineers furnished de 
sign and engineering data to the other 
companies involved, and laid down the 
tooling plans. 


THE STRATOLINER 


THE NEW STRATOCRUISER 
PAN AMERICAN CLIPPERS 


Finish the Fight — with War Bonds 


Boeing production specialists blazed 
new trails in planning, developed new 
facilities, processes and manufacturing 
procedures on a scale never before tried. 
They had to execute the program in 
terms of other manufacturers, and in Boe 
ing plants at the same time. For Boeing's 
own eventual schedule is approximately 
75% of all Superfortress production 


After Japan is defeated, this unique expe 
rience, and this same Boeing ingenuity 
in research, design, engineering and 
manufacture will be turned to peacetime 
aircraft. And you can know of an) 
product . . . if it’s “Built by Boeing” it’s 
bound to be good. 


BOEING 
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All airlines eligible either for active or 
associate membership are being invited 
to attend a meeting starting Apr. 16, 1945, 
in Havana, Cuba. At the final meeting 
of this conference, articles of association 
are to be adopted, a president and execu- 
tive committee elected, and the place of 
the first general meeting chosen. 


Gorrell Sends Invitations 


On Nov. 10, Col. E. S. Gorrell, president 
of the Air Transport Association of 
America, cabled invitations to the Inter- 
national Air Traffic Association and the 
Conference of International Air Traffic 
Operators in London, the two existing 
organizations, to send representatives to 
Washington to discuss a new world-wide 
association. Later, the meeting was ex- 
tended to include representatives of other 










foreign airlines attending the Inter- 
national Civil Aviation Conference in 
Chicago. 


At a meeting in Chicago Dec. 7, repre- 

sentatives of more than 20 international 

and domestic airlines voted to appoint a 

drafting committee to draw up proposed 

nds articles of association for a new organiza- 
tion. Members of this committee were 
Col. Pedro Chapa, of Cia Mexicana; John 
C. Cooper, Jr.. Pan American Airways; 
Luis Machado, Expreso Aereo Inter- 
Americano of Cuba; Col. F. Flocon, 
: Transports Aeriens Francais; Dr. H. F. 


d Gorecki, Polish Airlines (LOT); J. R. Mc- 
W’ Crindle, British Overseas Airways; Per 


line operators. 








World Operators Draw Up Association—"he drafting 


international air transport operators met at the Carlton Hotel in Wash- 
ington to draw up the form of a new world-wide organization of air- 
2 Attending, left to right, were: Col. Edgar S. Gorrell, 
advisor, president, Air Transport Association of America, Washington; 

W. Farey-Jones, advisor, CIATO, London; John Slater, American 
Export Airlines, New York; R. Briend, advisor, Transports Aeriens 
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Pattern Set Up for World Transport Body 


Airline Operators Are Invited 
To Havana Meeting April 16 


By Eric BRAMLEY 


NEW INTERNATIONAL AIR TRANSPORT organization, replacing 

the two existing groups of airline operators, has been proposed by an 
eight-man drafting committee, which is now circulating its proposal among 
all international and domestic airlines for comment and suggestions. 





Norlin, Swedish Airlines (ABA), and John 
Slater, American Export Airlines. 

The drafting committee suggested that 
the new organization be called either In- 


ternational Air Transport Association 
(IATA) or Association of International 
Airline Operators (AIAO). Although 


asserting that the location of the head 
office should be decided at the first gen- 
eral meeting, the committee said it was 
“impressed by the desirability of hav- 
ing the head office . . . in the same city 
as that in which the International Civil 
Aviation Organization is situated.” (Head- 
quarters of the Provisional International 
Civil Aviation Organization are to be in 
Canada). 

“It is recommended,” said the committee 
in a memorandum accompanying the ar- 
ticles, “that the proposed Association 
should replace the present Associations, 
known as IATA and CIATO; that there 
should hereafter be only one general in- 
ternational air transport association, and 
that those desirous of joining the new 
association should be required to resign 
their membership (if any) in the above 
named associations.” 

24 Nations Represented 

(IATA was founded in 1919, and in 
1939, 20 years later, claimed to have 29 
airline members representing 24 countries. 
CIATO was founded last year in Eng- 
land). 

Aims and objectives of 
ganization shal] be: 


the new or- 


French Air 


Francais, 
Aereo Inter- Americano, Havana; H. J. Gorecki, Polish Airlines “LOT,” 
Polish Embassy, London; J. R. McCrindle, British Overseas Airways 


committee 


Mission, 


Corp., London; John C. Cooper, chairman, 

Airways, New York; Col. F. Flocon, Transports Aeriens Francais, Paris; 

Per A. Norlin, Swedish Airlines, Stockholm; and Maj. Henri Lesieur, 
advisor, French Air Mission, Washington. 
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“(1) To promote safe, regular and 
economical air transport for the benefit 
of the peoples of the world, to foster air 
commerce, and to study the problems 
connected therewith; 

“(2) To provide means for collabora- 
tion among the air transport enterprises 
engaged directly or indirectly in inter- 
national air transport service, and 

“(3) To cooperate with the Inter- 
national Civil Aviation Organization and 
other international organizations.” 

Arguments on Eligibility 

Authoritative sources reveal that there 
were prolonged arguments within the 
drafting committee on the question of 
who should be eligible for membership 
in the new organization. British interests, 
it is said, argued against inclusion of 
purely domestic airlines, either as active 
or inactive members. U. S. interests, on 
the other hand, urged that domestic lines 
must be given an opportunity to attend 
meetings and “speak their piece,” because 
actions of the international group might 
affect some of their procedures. 

The drafting committee finally laid 
down the following membership require- 
ments: 

Eligible for active membership is any 
air transport enterprise operating a 
scheduled air service in the transport of 
passengers, mail or cargo between the 
territories of two or more states, under 
the flag of a state eligible to membership 
in the International Civil Aviation Or- 
ganization as established in Chicago. Each 
active member shall have one vote. 

Associate members will include any 
other air transport.enterprises “operating 
under the flag of a state eligible to mem- 
bership in the International Civil Aviation 
Organization.” Associate members will 
not be entitled to vote. 

Dues of active members are to be fixed 
annually by the general meeting upon 
recommendation of the Executive Com- 
mittee “based upon the gross licensed ton- 





Washington; Luis Machado, Expreso 


Pan American World 
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local wishes. 


of the station building. 





United to Build Airport Terminals 


United Air Lines has decided upon a policy of building its own terminals 
rather than expect construction of these facilities by federal, state or municipal 
governments, W. A. Patterson, president, declared during the fortnight. 

Speaking before the Adcraft Club in Detroit, Patterson said that if a federal, 
state or municipal agency has provided the airport land, surface of runways, 
and navigation facilities, it has fulfilled its obligation to airline transportation, 
and the airline should build the terminal, shops and hangars. 

Construction of terminals along United’s system would cost an estimated 12 
million dollars, according to Patterson. 

There was a time when the cost of terminals being borne by some branch 
of the government was necessary to the development of the infant airline 
industry, but the air transport industry has grown up, Patterson pointed out. 

“If we are to be recognized as an honest to goodness business, we must assume 
these obligations,” Patterson continued. 
Patterson warned that as long as airlines depend upon government funds to 
finance terminals they are vulnerable to criticism from surface carriers. 

_ United is prepared to proceed with building terminal facilities in the smaller 
cities without question, Patterson said, but in some large cities where the cities 
prefer to construct the terminals the line will, of course, co-operate with 


Under United's plan each airline would build its own hangars and in cities 
where several lines operate, the various lines would jointly finance construction 


“It is evidence of our good faith.” 








nage of each member’s fleet operated in 
commercial international air transport by 
such member on July first of the preced- 
ing calendar year. For the purpose of 
fixing such dues, the active members shall 
be annually divided into five categories on 
such tonnage basis. The dues for each 
member in any particular category shall 
be the same.” 

Dues of associate members, and en- 
oe fees, are to be determined by the 
general meeting. A general meeting is 
to be held annually. A majority of ac- 
tive members shall constitute a quorum 
at such a meeting, and a two-thirds vote 
dl the quorum is necessary for any ac- 

on. 

“The Association at any general meet- 
ing, or at a special meeting for that pur- 
pose, may organize such member traffi 
and rate conferences as may be required 
or permitted under applicable laws and 





Private Flying Allowed 
In ‘Guatemalan Republic 


First Time in History 


For the first time in the history 
of the Republic of Guatemala, the 
Government has voted to allow pri- 
vate flying within the country. 

Early in December, six weeks 
following the overthrow of the pre- 
vious regime, exclusive permission 
was granted to the Civil Aviation 
Group cf the Club Interamericano 
de Universitarios, Guatemala City, 
to develop private flying. 

The club, located at 10a Avenida 
Sur No. 18, is a non-profit social 
organization composed of leading 
Guatemalan ‘citizens and residents 
there from the United States who 
are desirous of learning to fly for 
personal use. 

Ground classes were started in 
December and the club expects to 
obtain a few lightplanes by next 
spring. 

mas J. Keane, formerly of 
Middletown, Pa., is one of those 
from the U. S. associated with the 
club. 
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regulations; and may establish branches 
of the head office in various parts of the 
world, and set up regional groups of mem- 
bers to deal with local problems and co- 
ordinate the same with the general func- 
tions of the Association.” 

The president of the association is to 
be selected from among the active mem- 
bers. His position is honorary. 

The Executive Committee, is to be 
vested with the general management and 
control of the affairs, funds and property 
of the association. It shall be composed, 
in addition to the president, of not less 
than nine or more than 12 persons chosen 
from among the active members. At the 
original electicn of the committee, ap- 
proximately one-third of the members 
thereof shall be elected for one year, ap- 
proximately one-third for two years, and 
approximately one-third for three years. 
Thereafter, one-third of the membership 
shall be open for election annually and, 
following the original election, each 
member shall be elected for three years. 
Four members of the committee consti- 
tute a quorum, but decisions are valid 
only. if approved by a majority of all 
committee members. 

The Executive Committee shall choose 
from among its members one or more 
vice presidents, may appoint subcom- 
mittees, and may adopt its own rules and 
regulations. 

“In considering the eligibility of ‘ac- 
tive members’, either for original mem- 
bership in the Association or for subse- 
quent electing, the drafting committee 
understands, and so recommends $3 
that any air transport enterprise whose 
operations are now suspended due to war 
activity shall be considered for the pur- 
pose of admission as if they were operat- 
ing in their pre-war status,” said the ac- 
companying memorandum. 

The committee also recommended that 
“some form of decentralization will be 
necessary in order to deal with local 
matters affecting international operations 
between, for example, Egypt, Iraq and 
Iran; or between Burma, Thailand and 
the Malay States, or between the Latin 
American countries. 

“Such branch offices would be estab- 
lished at convenient centers throughout 
the world with a branch secretary in 





Aviation Calendar 


Jan. 2—Inter-city meeting, Miami, to 
discuss Miami’s role in international 
air transport. 

Jan. 5—National Aircraft Standards 
Committee, Western Division meeting, 
Hollywood Knickerbocker Hotel, Holly- 


wood. 
Jan. 5-6—Industry Flight Testing 
Technique, ACCA, CAA-Industry, 


Knickerbocker Hotel, Los Angeles. 


Jan. 8-9—NASC, Executive Board 
meeting, Hollywood Knickerbocker 
Hotel, Hollywood. 

Jan. 8-12—Society of Automotive 
Engineers, War Engineering-annual 
meeting, Book-Cadillac Hotel, Detroit. 
Jan. 15-17—NASC, Electric Circuit 
Breaker meeting, Stevens Hotel, 
Chicago. 

Jan. 16-17—NASC, SAE, Hydraulics 


meeting, Stevens Hotel, Chicago. 

Jan. 17-18—ACCA, Engine Technical 
Committee meeting, Hotel Lexington, 
New York. 

Jan. 18-19—MASC, SAE and Govern- 
ment, joint meeting, Circuit Breaker, 


Stevens Hotel, Chicago. 

Jan. 24-26—Annual meeting, Ameri- 
can Meteorological Society, Kansas 
City. 


Jan. 30-31—Annual] meeting, National 
Aeronautic Association, Denver. 

Jan. 30-Feb. 1—Institute of the Aero- 
nautica] Sciences, 13th annual meet- 
ing, New York. 

Feb. 2-3—ACCA, ARC, ATA, Air Car- 
rier Performance Subcommittee meet- 
ing, Hotel Lexington, New York. 

Feb. 5-6—ACCA, ARC, CAA, CAB Air 


Carrier Performance, Statler Hotel, 
Washington. 
Apr. 4-6—SAE, National Aeronautic 


meeting, Hotel New Yorker, New York. 

Apr. 10-11—Aeronautical Chamber of 
Commerce, Airplane Technical Com- 
mittee meeting, New Orleans. 

Apr. 13-14—ACCA, National Air- 
worthiness Requirements Committee, 
New Orleans. 

Apr. 16—International Air Transport 
Organization Meeting, Havana. 

May 6-9—lInternational Aviation Fra- 
ternity, first annual convention, 
Miami Beach. | 

May 20-27—Pan-American Aircraft 
Exposition, Dallas. 











charge who would be a member of the 
secretariat of the central office. 

“Enterprises operating services within 
or through the region served by a branch 
office would be at liberty to request the 
secretary to call a meeting of the 
operators concerned to discuss local mat- 
ters of common interest. Should more 
than one region be concerned, the branch 
secretary would refer the matter to the 
central office. 

“Meetings could be arranged by the 
branch secretary between local internal 
operators and the international companies 
operating within or through the region. 
Those meetings would insure the neces- 
sary liaison and collaboration between 
the feeder lines and the trunk line opera- 
tors. 

“The branch office would also act as 4 
collecting and distributing center of in- 
formation on matters of common interest 
to members of the association within the 
region.” 

The drafting committee emphasized that 
its articles of association were tentative 
and proposed, and that changes may be 
made before the Havana meeting as 
result of suggestions which may be re- 
ceived. 
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Pacific Wing Operates 27,000 Miles 
Of Routes; Perfect Safety Record 


By Wayne W. ParrisH 


ATS—PACIFIC is a great show. 


I like it because it is well managed, smoothly operated, has ex- 
ceptionally high morale, and is doing a vital war job. I like it because 
there is no excess use of men or officers, because most of its accomplish- 
ments have been performed without benefit of publicity or fanfare, and 
because it is trying to use the most advanced airline procedures and tech- 
niques. I like it because the bulk of personnel is made up of just plain 
ordinary guys from down the street who are doing their level best to run 
a military airline safely and efficiently. 


NATS-Pacific, or NATSPAC to be pre- 
tise, is the Pacific Wing of the wide-flung 
Naval Air Transport Service. The mission 
of NATS is very simple but very im- 
portant—it supplies the Navy’s big fleet 
by air. The Pacific Wing is only about 
a third of the total NATS operations, but 
it should be rather obvious that the im- 
portance of the job in the Pacific is sec- 
ond to none. 

On my 27,000-mile Pacific tour as a 
war correspondent I flew on every trans- 
port service out there—NATS, ATC, 
SCAT, TAG, DAT and other assorted 
services. But I flew more on NATS than 
on all other services combined. ATC is 
considerably bigger in volume, plane fleet 
and personnel, but NATS was my host. 

NATSPAC is one of the greatest air 
transport jobs of all time. It probabiy 
is delivering more plane miles and ton 
miles per unit of personnel than any other 
sizeable system in the war. It has de- 
veloped a network of 27,000 route miles 
(at last count) within two years and, 
most important, it has maintained a 100% 
safety record. Considering the pioneer- 
ing, the vast extent of the Pacific and the 
isolated landing spots, and war-time con~- 
ditions including operations sometimes 
into hot combat zones, the safety record 
is a truly remarkable achievement. 


3 Million in October 

In October NATSPAC flew over 3,- 
000,000 scheduled miles. Month by month 
this total has been increasing. In October 
NATSPAC had about 100 airplanes, all 
but two of them four-engined, and the 
fleet is being increased week by week. 

NATSPAC has gone through quite an 
evolution since Pearl Harbor. When the 
disaster came on that fateful December 7, 
there was no NATS. It was soon to be 
organized, but thé Navy had to depend 


very heavily on the only air transport 
service in the Pacific, Pan American Air- 
ways. All during 1942 PAA carried the 
Navy’s load. By 1943 NATS had begun 
to get its own organization in operation 
and by January, 1944, was assuming about 
50% of the operations in the Pacific. Dur- 
ing 1944 the percentage of operations by 
PAA as a contract carrier has steadily 
decreased. Its probably now about 20%, 
and the regular NATS organization is 
a all of the operating beyond Hono- 
ulu. 


Part of General Evolution 

The switchover from contract carrier 
to NATS has been only one part of a 
general evolution, however. NATS began 
on the assumption that it would use only 
flying boats in the Pacific. But today the 
flying boat is playing a smaller and 
smaller role while the four-engined Doug- 
las transport, the R5D (C-54 in the Army) 
is doing the main job on the trunk routes. 
In fact the NATSPAC fleet of flying boats 
consists of 32 Convair PB2Y3 Coronados, 
one Martin Mars, and the four Boeing 
314’s which actually belong to PAA for 
civilian operations between San Francisco 
and Honolulu. Outside of a few twin 
engined R4D’s, the remainder of the fleet 
consists of R5D’s. In October NATS re- 
tired all twin-engined Martin PBM 
Mariner flying boats. 

The R5D’s are powered with Pratt & 
Whitney R-2000 engines with Hamilton 
Standard three-bladed propellers. The 
R5D-1 model, similar to the Army’s 
C-54A, is grossed at 65,000 lbs., and the 
newer R5D-2 model (C-54B) is grossed 
at 68,500 lbs. On the longest single hop, 
from San Francisco to Honolulu, about 
2400 statute miles, the R5D has a payload 
of about 9200 lbs., while on the west- 
bound trip the payload is about 7800 Ibs. 





NATS-PACIFIC TRAFFIC STATISTICS 


1943 

July August Sept. October Nov. Dec. Totals 
Scheduled Pl Mile 
Flown a be ap it 597,617 748,611 832,091 810,600 910,554 1,131,355 5,030,828 
Passenger Miles Flown 4,202,305 5,286,066 6,086,497 6,791,200 7,323,678 9,277,757 38,967,503 
Mail & Preight T 
Miles Flows oe eeaek 1,131,150 1,445,701 1,629,188 1,498,577 1,651,147 2,414,026 9,769,789 

1944 

January February March April May June 
Scheduled Plane Miles 
Flown bec aap a aaa 1,370,610 1,266,711 1,516,526 1,752,075 2,094,674 2,238,095 
Passenger Miles Flown 11,593,463 10,869,417 15,645,958 19,539,133 22,441,150 23,838,932 
Mail & Freight To 
Miles Flown ~— sabenes 2,967,612 2,913,766 3,157,776 3,526,176 4,538,403 5,345,181 
American Aviation for January 1, 1945 


r{NATS Doing Commendable Transport Job 





Comparing NATS-Pacific 
With U. S. Airlines 


The following comparative sta- 
tistics for the first six months of 
1944, ending June 30, are interesting 
in that they show how the Pacific 
Wing of NATS stacks up with the 
total 19 airlines and with the do- 
mestic leaders. It should be noted 
that the NATS figures are for the 
Pacific Wing only and reflect only 
about one-third of total NATS route 
operations in the world. As an ac- 
companying table shows, NATS is 
expanding rapidly and may well 
surpass domestic airlines before it 
reaches its full strength. 


Plane Miles Flown 
19 U. S. Airlines (rev. 
miles) 


NATS-Pacific 


61,091,150 
TS ae 10,238,091 
Passenger Miles Flown 


19 U. S. Airlines (rev. 


WEN Mc acncin dawns 937,347,772 
American Airlines ..... 239,125,570 
United Air Lines ....... 201,748,365 
ME dagc dake wneud 141,117,391 
Eastern Air Lines ...... 114,778,377 
NATS-Pacific .......... 103,928,053 


Mail, Freight Ton Miles 











19 U. S. Airlines ........ 29,866,724 
NATS-Pacific .......... 22,448,914 
United Air Lines ....... 9,524,233 
American Airlines ...... 7,228,919 
The Coronados, which have gone 


through the Rohr Aircraft conversion, are 
each powered with four Pratt & Whitney 
1830-92 engines, the same type that is 
used on the commercial Douglas DC-3. 
Curtiss 4-bladed propellers are used on 
the inboard engines, and 3-bladed pro- 
pellers on the outboard engines. The 
Coronado grosses 68,000 Ibs. on take-off 
at San Francisco, and 65,000 lbs. else- 
where in the Pacific. Payload on the 
San Francisco-Honolulu run is 7,000 Ibs. 
westbound and 3289 eastbound. 


Mars Lost in Shuffle 


The Mars flying boat, largest in the 
world, is the most publicized feature of 
NATSPAC in the United States, and it 
does carry a whale of a payload—25,000 
lbs. westbound and 19,129 eastbound. In 
a sense the Mars is the pride of the NATS 
fleet, but in flying around the Pacific it 
is lost in the shuffle because it operates 
west only to Honolulu—and that’s just a 
bare starting point for a Pacific tour. The 
real NATS show is thousands of miles 
west of there. 


NATS also has twin-engined Douglas 


July August Totals 
2,528,631 2,593,117 15,360,439 
28,479,490 28,982,043 161,389,586 
6,141,702 6,459,332 35,049,948 
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Important 


Comdr. E. B. Von Adelung, 
ommanding Officer, VR-10 


Lt. Comdr. M. L. Hoblit, 
Commanding Officer, VR-I2 


L. to R.—Richwine, 
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Fallon, 


and Proctor 


Cogs in NA TS-Pacific 


, = 
Capt. D. W. Tomlinson, USNR, 
Commanding Officer, Pacific Wing, NATS 


Ve 


Lt. Comdr. W. F. Peterson, 
Commanding Officer, VR-I! 


Lt. Comdr. D. W. Richwine (in photc 
at left) is Chief Staff Officer in charge 
of seaplane operations, COMNATSPAC. 
Lt. Comdr. W. E. Fallon is Operations 
Officer, VR-12, and Lt. Comdr. R. H 
Proctor is Operations Officer, VR-2. In 
group of photos at right, Lt. Comdr. 
S. Paul Johnston is technical aide tc 
the Commanding Officer, VR-i0; Lt. 
Comdr. J. A. McFadden is in the opera- 
tions office of VR-I1; Lt. J. B. Hulburd 
is chief staff officer in charge of land 
plane operations, COMNATSPAC;: and 
Lt. Comdr. Jean Mauze is Administra 
tive Assistant, COMNATSPAC. 


Organization 


Comdr. John 


Chief of Staff 


E. Harlin, 


Lt. Comdr. Charles H. Dolson, 
Operations Officer COMNATSPAC 


7 7 4 
Hulburd 


Mauze 
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RiDs, each powered with 1830-92 Pratt 
& Whitney engines. 

So much for the plane fleet. 

Ground facilities vary from excellent 
to rugged. As one might expect, NATS 
has every possible ground facility at Ala- 
meda (San Francisco) and at Honolulu. 
From there on out it takes what it can 
get in the way of barracks, tents, Quonset 
huts and what have you. Sometimes it 
furnishes its own ground facilities, some- 
times the island command furnishes them. 
But wherever you go, a handful of NATS 
personne] is holding down big jobs. The 
Army’s ATC outnumbers NATS at least 
10 to 1 in most places west of Honolulu. 
Sometimes this is because ATC does more 
of its own work—such as providing mess 
—and sometimes its just because the 
Army is different from the Navy and 
wants three or more men for every job. 
On the other hand, NATS has often been 
pinched for personnel. 

To understand the NATSPAC set-up, 
you must first understand that it is com- 
posed of seven distinct units as follows: 


The Staff (Honolulu) 
Air Transport Squadrons 2, 10, 11, 12, 13 
PAA Pacific Division (under contract) 


NATSPAC has no operations within the 
United States. Other NATS squadrons 
feed into it at Alameda, but NATSPAC 
begins at Alameda and functions west of 


re, 

Of the five squadrons listed above, 
VR-12 is the headquarters administration 
of all NATS units and flight control. Its 
headquarters are at Honolulu, adjacent to 
the offices of COMNATSPAC, the com- 
mand staff of the Pacific Wing. 

VR-10 is the maintenance squadron for 
the Pacific Wing. 

VR-2 is a squadron operating four- 
engined flying boats between the main- 
land and points far out in the Pacific. 

VR-11 is a squadron flying R5D land- 
planes from the mainland to far Pacific 
points. 

VR-13 squadron operates twin-engined 
Douglas R4D landplanes in the Southwest 
Pacific, 

Pan American Airways operates as a 
contract unit, now between San Fran- 
cisco and Honolulu. 

Thus out of the six NATSPAC squad- 
rons, three are operating squadrons, one 
is maintenance, one is PAA as a contract 
carrier, and one is headquarters adminis- 
_ Topping it all is the command 
staff. 

There are quite a few well-known air- 
line men in NATSPAC, especially the 
group of TWA officers who comprised the 
Naval Reserve Squadron at Kansas City 
for many years prior to the war. But for 
every trained airline man there are many 
men from general industrial or profes- 
sional life who went on active duty in the 
Navy to do their part in the war. 

Captain D. W, Tomlinson, USNR, 
former vice president in charge of engi- 
neering of TWA, and world renowned for 
his high-altitude and other areonautical 
work, is commanding officer of NATSPAC. 
His chief staff officer is Comdr. John E. 
Harlin, USNR, former top pilot of TWA 
who has made a very important contribu- 
ton to the smooth-running NATS organi- 
zation. 

Others in the “front office” are Lt. 
Comdr. Jean Mauze, on leave from the 
United States Trust Company of New 
York; Lt. (jg) Eli Leflar, an attorney from 
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Something Different in Ground Transports 
Was Used by NATS on Saipan Until — 


b bpenes photo accompanying this story is 
one of the prize “shots” of the Pacific 
war. It was taken on Saipan a few weeks 
after the initial assault waves moved onto 
the island and shows the first four-en- 
gined R5D Douglas transport of Naval Air 
Transport Service in the background, and 
the complete ground transport fleet of 
NATS on Saipan in the foreground. 

It’s a story out of Hollywood, except 
that it’s true. When NATS first started 
flying into Saipan, it used the old Jap 
runway before the runway was out of 
range of enemy fire. But NATS had no 
jeeps or trucks available. Lieut. Jim 
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Saipan Transportation— 

R5Ds while the fighting against the Japs continued a short distance away. In the foreground 

is a water buffalo, rounded up by NATS personnel, hitched to an ox cart for hauling mail bags. 

This lasted until the buffalo was barbecued. At the left is a Jap Nissen sedan used to haul 
passengers until a jeep arrived. 


Cordon, an imaginative and enterprising 
gentleman if there ever was one, had to 
line up some sort of ground transport to 
haul the mail bags and supplies from the 
sleek, shiny planes to the newly-erected 
tents that served as offices. 


Cordon found a two-wheeled Jap ox- 
cart, shown above, and noticed a water 
buffalo roaming around loose. It seems 
that the Japs used these water buffalos to 
till the sugar cane fields. In no time at all, 
NATS had its transport. Then Cordon got 
word that a Jap Nissen sedan had been 
found by some of the troops and had been 
hidden away for bartering. For two 


bottles of hard stuff, Cordon managed to 
“buy” the sedan, but even then it couldn’t 
be used because all such property was 
supposed to be reported to the authorities. 
Using fresh daily newspapers flown from 
San Francisco as his bartering weapon, 
Cordon managed to obtain “title” to the 
sedan, sight unseen, from the proper au- 
thority. So the sedan went into service to 
haul passengers through the mud to the 
tents. 

All went well until some of the troops 
got tired of K rations, kidnapped the 
water buffalo, and it was said the bar- 
becue was really a good feast. With half 
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Ground transportation was a little scarce at Saipan when 
the Naval Air Transport Service flew in its first four-engine 


its ground transport eaten up, NATS had 
to send a dispatch to Honolulu, and in due 
course a jeep was put on the next R5D 
bound for Saipan. 

All of which goes to prove that operat- 
ing the latest four-engined landplanes into 
a forward combat area is an excellent idea 
but you may have to go back a few thous- 
and years for your ground transportation. 
Incidentally, the cart is still on display in 
an abandoned Jap hangar in case you get 
out that way, and the sedan is pretty 
much out of order. NATS is now operat- 
ing to Guam with landplanes, Saipan 
being rather busy, it seems, with some- 
thing called the Superfortress. 





Arkansas, and Lt. H. O. Werner, a former 
college teacher of English. 

Operations director for the Pacific staff 
is blond, able Lt. Comdr. Charles H. 
Dolson, former chief pilot for Delta Air 
Lines. Under him are the following, 
some of whom have come from the air- 
lines or the manufacturing industry: 

Lt. Comdr. A. A. Gray, communications 
chief, formerly with Pan American Air- 
ways’ Pacific Division; Lieut. D. W. Kurtz, 
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transportation chief, formerly with TWA; 
Lt. Col. D. W. Richwine, in charge of sea- 
plane operations and formerly a co-pilot 
with TWA; Lieut. S. B. Hulburd, in charge 
of landplene operations, formerly a cap- 
tain with TWA; Lt. Comdr. R. W. Beecher, 
in charge of engineering, formerly divi- 
sion engineer of PAA; Lt. Comdr. N. A. 
Lieurance, in charge of aerology, formerly 
with TWA; Lieut. (jg) H. W. Shipman, in 
charge of statistics, formerly with TWA 
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traffic and sales; Lieut. (jg) R. R. Nibley, 
in charge of schedules, former assistant 
manager of market research for Lockheed 
Aircraft; Ensign W. C. Richey, assistant 
engineering, formerly service engineer of 
Douglas Aircraft. 

The staff personnel director is Lt. 
Comdr. Paul Graham, a merchant in 
civilian life. In charge of supply is Lieut. 
S. F. Zimet and his assistant is Lieut. 
(jg) J. L. Brumit, formerly in the TWA 
cost accounting department. In charge of 
construction is Lt. Comdr. W. W. Hicks, 
formerly with Consolidated Oil, and his 
assistant is Lieut. (jg) V. D. S. Fox, 
formerly with PAA. Local liaison officer 
is Lieut. D. C. Lahey, formerly with 
Northern Trust Co. of Chicago. 


Commanders and some of the top per- 
sonnel of the squadrons are: 


VR-2 

Comdr. D. L. Mesker, USNR, formerly 
training officer of Naval Air Station at 
Hutchinson, Kansas, became Commanding 
Officer of VR-2 in November, relieving 
Comdr. W. M. Nation. Comdr. Mesker 
is a former airline pilot and commands 
the squadron operating flying boats to 
far-reaching Pacific points. 

His executive officer is Lt. Comdr. H. B. 
Gordon, Jr., and his operations officer is 
Lt. Comdr. R. H. Proctor, formerly with 
the CAA. In charge of flight operations 
is Lt. Comdr. A. C. Habberley, former co- 
pilot with United Air Lines, and in charge 
of communications is Lieut. D. W. Steytler, 
formerly with TWA. A former Eastern 
Air Lines pilot, Lt. Comdr. T. H. Both- 
well. is in charge of flight training. Others 
in VR-2 include Lt. Comdr. K. L. Cald- 
well, in charge of transportation; Lieut. 
(jg) R. D. Wynne, engineering; Lieut. 
(jg) E. A. Rose, flight dispatch, and Lieut. 
R. H. Burger, material. 


VR-10 

Comdr. E. B. Von Adelung, command- 
ing the vital maintenance squadron, has 
one of the toughest assignments in the 
Pacific Wing. He was in the automobile 
finance business before going on active 
duty. His technical aide is Lt. Comdr. 
S. Paul Johnston, author of numerous 
books on aviation and Washington rep- 
resentative for Curtiss-Wright Corp. be- 
fore going on active duty. The executive 
officer is Lt. Comdr. Guy Stollenwerck, 
and the administrative assistant is Lt. 
Comdr. J. G. Eliot. Others in VR-10 in- 
clude Lieut. R. N. Thomas, in charge of 
maintenance dispatch; Lieut. D. W. Illigen, 
personnel; and Lieut. F. C. Curry, supply. 


VR-I1 
Commanding Officer of this squadron, 
which operates four-engined landplanes 
from the mainland to far points in the 
Pacific, is Lt. Comdr. W. F. Peterson, 
formerly a pilot with TWA. His execu- 
tive officer is Lt. Comdr. Frank Schank, 
of the First Boston Corp. Operations offi- 
cer is Lt. Comdr. J. A. McFadden, form- 
erly with United Air Lines, and com- 
munications officer is Lieut. W. E. Ever- 
son. Lieut. (jg) C. R. Walter is in charge 
of personnel. 
VR-12 


Lt. Comdr. M. L. Hoblit, former pilot 
with TWA, is the skipper of this squad- 
ron which handles all administration for 
the Pacific Wing. Executive Officer is 
Lt. Comdr. H. Eickhoff, Jr., a lawyer in 
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Others include: Lt. Comdr. E. Re 
medical; Lieut. E. Stoll, education 
Fowl Trouble training; Lieut. T. R. Modrall, adm 
. et ce tration; Lieut. F. F. Williams, persoy 
NATS in the Pacifi no r : 
ge va like high r not ‘The Lt. Comdr. E. R. Little, formerly 
: ying. e PAA public relations, welfare and 
New Zealand station got a request letics; Lieut. (jg) J. P. Lowry, disk 
to send 20 hens and five roosters to ing; Lieut. W. B. Crawford, transpe 
an egg-hungry outpost and managed tion; Lieut. E. W. Stein, communicati 
to round up enough live poultry for Lieut. G. I. Hayes, engineering; 
the shipment. On the flight all hell L. W. Raymond, aerology; Lieut. B. 
broke out, however. The hens be- Bird, flight control; and Lieut. J. S. 
gan flapping and squawking and man, officer in charge of NATS units, 
feathers flew around the cabin. 
Then the hens began dropping more VR-13 
eggs than a fleet of B-24’s. This : 
started the roosters to crowing. The Operating in the Southwest Pacific } 
boys blamed it all on the altitude connecting with VR-11 and VR-2, t 
and swore there wasn’t a priority squadron was commanded by Lt. Coméj 
high enough to get any more live C. E. Lamplough, former pilot for Uni 
poultry on a Navy airplane. Quite Air Lines. His executive officer is 
a job to clean up too, we're told. Comdr. Al T. Martin, a lawyer from 
The plane returned on an REM— cago. Among the officers are Lieut. J, 
translated, meaning “Ruined en Jett in charge of operations; Lieut. (j 
masse”, A. T. Sulmonetti, personnel; Lieut. 
Cc. B. Dennison, communication; 
(jg) F. V. McConkey, aerology; 















civilian life. Operations officer is Lt. (jg) E. J. Boyd, education and welfan 
Comdr. W. E. Fallon, former pilot for and Lieut. (jg) R. H. Block, disbursing 
United Air Lines. NATS-PAC route mileage is now o 
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NATS Overhaul in the Pacitic— These photos show how Naval Air Transport sor 
overhaul is done at a Pacific base. Both land- 1S 

planes and flying boats are taken into elaborate nose hangars for maintenance and overhaul to 
at the Naval Air Station, Honolulu. At the top is a twin-engine Douglas R4D and at the bottom d 
is a twin-engine Martin PBM Mariner, which was used by NATS for transport work in the Pacific |  mgé 
prior to Nov. |. Mechanics have ready access to all parts of the planes with several galleries | fle 
and floors for parts and equipment. The warm climate in the Hawaiian Islands permits outdoor | fly 
work at all times. tir 
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Control Tower and Administrative Building at Naval Air Station in Honolulu which houses COMNATSPAC, the command headquarters 
of the Pacific Wing of Naval Air Transport Service and the passenger terminal for NATS. 


% * 
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= & . ca “J =: — Si * 
The Air Priorities Office which handled traffic for NATS, ATC and The elaborate, comfortable and luxurious passenger terminal for NATS 
TAG occupied this somewhat damaged Jap airport building. It was on Saipan. Believe it or not, it consisted of just this one small tent. 


made of concrete and rather more opened to the weather than is  !n background is an old Jap hangar which was considerably damaged 
indicated. in the invasion. 


27,000 miles and growing all the time. 44 times a day. The scheduled miles now 
That’s more than the distance around the are about eoual to those of TWA and 
world at the equator. United combined. 

The most widely separated points on The San Francisco-Saipan route re- 
the system are San Francisco and Sydney quires about 39 hours elapsed flying time 
—1,800 miles. Other main route mileages A passenger could leave Saipan at 5 p.m. 
4 ; 2 on a Saturday, and because of crossing 

San Francisco-Manus, 6,516 miles the International Date Line, he would 

Sydney-Saipan, 3,655 miles ; arrive in San Francisco at 2:30 p.m. Sun- 





San Francisco-Saipan, 6,468 miles 

The shortest “shuttle” route on the 
NATS system is 1,123 miles, the route 
from Noumea to Auckland. Other 
“shuttles” are Honolulu-Midway, 1,313 
miles, and Tutuila-Tarawa, 1,601 miles. 

The longest non-stop flight is that be- 
tween San Francisco and Honolulu—2,407 
miles. NATS-PAC planes were scheduled 
some months back to fly this route, which 
is equal to a non-Stop flight from coast 
to coast, 22 times a day. 

_ As an indication of the amount of fly- 
Ing, the Pacific Wing in October, 1944, 
flew well over 3,000,000 miles, enough to 
fly around the world four-and-a-half 
umes every day, or across the entire U. S. 
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A Coronado PB2Y3 operated by NATS shown 
on the seaplane ramp at Saipan after a 6400- 
mile flight from the mainland. 
NATS personnel 
displaying a Jap flag. 
taken there were still Japs hiding out in the 


day in time for Sunday dinner. 

In August, 1944, NATS in the Pacific 
was credited with 40° of the plane miles 
scheduled for air transport operations in 
the Pacific, and had grown to the point 
where its scheduled plane miles equalled 
27% of all domestic U. S. airlines’ mile- 
age as of last spring. 

The safety record of NATS has been 
100%, although one fatal accident of a 
contract carrier occurred July 31, 1944, 
when a PB2Y3 crashed on take-off at a 
South Pacific base. There were five sur- 
vivors among the 27 persons aboard. 

More details of Pacific air transport 
services will be given in ensuing articles 
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TH! MAN who is more responsible 
than anyone else for developing and 
molding the Pacific Wing of NATS into a 
smooth and efficient service is a man 
who’s name is a famous one in American 
air transport history—Capt. D. W. Tom- 
linson, USNR, former vice president in 
charge of engineering for Transcontinental 
& Western Air, Inc. “Captain Tommy” 
is prone to pass on the credit to the men 
down the line, but everyone in the 
organization knows that it is he who has 
provided the genius of domestic air trans- 
port ‘to trans-ocean flying in the broad 
Pacific. 
A half hour’s conversation with Captain 
Tommy brings out some meaty observa- 
tions, as well it might. For he has taken 


a big assortment of trained airline men 
and many more untrained men from all 
walks of civilian life and welded them 
all into an airline outfit. As a landplane 
man flying within the U. S., Captain 
Tommy suddenly found himself with the 
job of developing an airline operating 
100% over water and the longest route 
being a mere three times the .length of 
TWA’s longest route in the U. S. 

He’s proud of NATS and the pioneer- 
ing it has done. And especially is he 
proud of the 100% safety record. 

“We’ve learned that there is no mystery 
to trans-ocean flying,” he says. “We can 
debunk any mystery that existed before.” 

One reason for this statement is that 
NATS has taken relatively young and 
inexperienced pilots by previous stand- 
ards and turned them out as efficient 
trans-ocean pilots. But, as Captain 
Tommy would put it, these men must 
first have had the sound training the 
Navy provides, and a smattering of air 
transport training in addition. 

“About 90% of our pilots are at the 
point of age and experience where the 
U. S. airlines would not have hired them 
as co-pilots before the war,” he said. 


Left to right—Comdr. John E. Harlin, Chief of Staff; Wayne 
Aviation’; and Capt. D. W. Tomlinson at COMNATSPAC, Honolulu. 





‘Captain Tommy’ Adapts Genius of Domestic 
Transport to Trans-ocean Flying in Pacific 


As for the Pacific weather, Captain 
Tommy has some pertinent observations. 

“The weather from the west coast of 
the U. S. to the Marshall Islands on the 
west, and Espiritu Santo on the south is 
about the simplest flying weather I’ve ever 
encountered, The so-called tropical fronts 
are nothing but rain and a little weather. 

“We haven’t had enough experience yet 
in the typhoon area to draw long-range 
conclusions, but this area will have to 
be studied and watched. With our R5D’s 
it will probably be possible to fly around 
the typhoon areas. 

“Below Espiritu Santo, to Noumea and 
Auckland, it isn’t really bad, but some- 
times the weather closes in and it’s neces- 





4 "We ng 
tr ee 


W. Parrish of ‘American 





sory to cancel a flight. With adequate 
radio approaches, this area will be okay. 

“Nowhere in the Pacific have we found 
the turbulence comparable to a cold front 
in the eastern U. S.” 

On the ever-present subject of land- 
planes versus seaplanes, Captain Tommy 
remains a landplane man, although he is 
high in his praise of the work the fly- 
ing boats have done in the Pacific war 
areas. He believes night takeoffs of 
heavily loaded flying boats carry more 
risk than do the takeoffs of landplanes, 
and he pointed out the smaller number of 





Somebody's Writing 


The Pacific Wing of Naval Air 
Transport Service estimates that 
during the year 1944 it transported 
32,700,000 Ibs. of mail or about 10,- 
000,000,000 letters—enough to give 
every American man, woman and 
child about 70 pieces of mail. The 
boys out there are doin’ a powerful 
amount of writin’, it would seem. 
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Airline Men With NAT. 
Pacific 


The following tabulation 0 
the number of officers and men ne 
with the staff and five squadrons ¢ 
the Pacific Wing of NATS who w 
formerly employed by U. S. com 
mercial airlines: 


Officers Men 
Bae. cn eelag en 1 of 
American ......... 20 ll 
Amer. Export ..... 1 : 
EE Sina as 5 wa 
Chi. & Southern ... 3 F 
EY a5 oc ctenes 1 a 
Continental ........ ea 2 
Sa 3 od 
ED. S ncthotsen 21 5 
Hawaiian .......... 2 ‘a 
Mayflower ......... Pe 1 
7! See 2 1 
Pore 1 

ey ee ee 0 oa 
2 9 


Pan American* 34 142 
ET, OP 2 a 
PS eae 34 16 
EPR es 19 21 
MEE © ncccccoawac 2 1 

* These figures do not include the 


large PAA personnel working under 


contract to NATS. 

On the NATS-Pacific staff, TWA 
has provided nine officers, Pan 
American has provided three offi- 
cers and one enlisted man, Delta 
and Western one officer each, and 
United one enlisted man. 









alternate areas available to the flying 
boats as another handicap. 

As for the postwar, “In my judgmen, 
commercial flying in the Pacific will bh 
with landplanes.” 

Postwar commercial flying must be a 
night as well as day, following the NATS 
and ATC flying procedures now in the 
Pacific. “You can’t support big air- 
planes by having them sit all night,” he 
said. 

“I don’t share all this wild optimism 

about postwar commercial operations in 
the Pacific. There will unquestionably 
be a material increase over the prewar 
figures, but I can’t picture it on the scale 
that various airline and government 
propaganda experts are trying to build 
up. 
Captain Tomlinson said NATS is get- 
ting eight hours a day utilization of the 
PB2Y3 Coronados, and 7.14 hours on the 
R5D’s but the latter figure will go up con- 
siderably as soon as a temporary short- 
age of a few parts is alleviated. 

He admits that there is one advantage 
NATS has over commercial airlines. 
NATS planes are loaded up at the home 
base for the final destination, with very 
little cargo bound for intermediate points. 
This makes for a more efficient set-up 
than would be possible under other con- 
ditions. ; 

“Our job is to provide the naval activ- 
ities at the front with a frequent, adequate 
and safe air transport service. We've done 
it, but we’ve done it by taking men with 
limited amounts of training and men who 
hadn’t the slightest idea of air transport, 
and putting them to work with definite 
responsibilities, and training them as best 
we can. They’ve done a marvelous job. 
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Greater Pay-Loads with Fill-in Freight 
Greater still with Cyclones 


Hotel rooms vacant overnight, 
empty seats in the orchestra, or a 
plane in flight with unfilled pas- 
all these 
represent revenue lost forever. The 


senger or cargo space, 
same holds true of any space sold 
by the hour or mile; anything less 
than capacity is a sales opportunity 
permanently lost. 

In the air transport feld, fill-in 
freight to build up full payloads 
is one way of getting capacity use 
flight. A constant stock- 
freight, moving at 


on every 
such 


pile of 
preferential rates, fills the balance 


POWERS THE 


WRIGHT 


of weight and space capacity after 
loading passengers, mail and ait 
express. Such rates gradually at- 
tract more and more commodities 
to air travel. The net results: full 
payloads and increased revenue on 
every flight. 

To such flight operations, Wright 
Cyclones contribute an extra bonus 
in payload, due to their lower 
weight ratio and low fuel consump- 
their 


to the 


tion. In addition, ease of 


maintenance adds reasons 
why these dependable sources of 


power pay their way. 


TONNAGE OF THE AIR 
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Cyclones Save 3 Ways 


LESS WEIGHT—MORE PAYLOAD 
LOWER FUEL CONSUMPTION 
REDUCED MAINTENANCE 


Aircraft Engines 


Wricutr ABRONAUTICAL CORPORATION 


1 Division of 
Curtiss-Wright Corporation 
Paterson, New Jersey, U.S.A 











Breeze Flexible Conduit 
for shielding or ducts 


The 
night 
rules’ 
hon 
warti 

The 
enact 
fied t 

Many different types of interlock construction — plain, tarv 
P P e . —_ ilabl i of the 

Breeze Flexible Tubing, manufactured in many diameters from PURSE, GUS nEnES are Greys % meet eonynD ete wdben 
; : : re requirements. A few of these are illustrated below. | amen 
a wide variety of metals, is used as ventilation and exhaust 1] 
ducting in industrial, aircraft, marine and automotive applica- the 1 
tions. The same basic tubing, with the addition of a braided aircrs 
metal covering, becomes light-weight shielding conduit, used “— 
extensively for shielding ignition systems and any electrical pr” 
circuit to insure dependable radio communication. landi 
Manufactured from a continuous strip of metal, Breeze Flexible Henc 
Tubing and Conduit can be furnished cut to length, with neces- ten 
sary end-fittings for any conduit installation. occa: 
mad 
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SCL BREEZE ; mel = 
CORPORATIONS, INC. 4 


Newark, New Jersey 








Map showing general outline of NATS routes in the Pacific. Wartime conditions require 

frequent route and terminal changes, and several routes are omitted for security reasons, 

hence the map provides only a generalized picture of the network. Reproduced from NATS 
Packet, journal of the Pacific Wing, Charles Conklin, Yic, Editor. 
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Defense Command, which approval may 
be obtained in most cases through the 
Civil Aeronautics Administration. 

5. In certain congested areas, and par- 
ticularly in the vital defense areas mili- 
tary authorities may require establish- 
ment of local flying areas for each desig- 
nated landing area, in order to avoid 
conflict with adjacent military activities. 
No flight clearance is necessary in vital 
defense areas when flights are confined 
to such local flying areas. 


CABAmends Wartime 


Flight Regulations 






The Civil Aeronautics Board last fort- 
night amended the “emergency flight 
rules” of the Civil Air Regulations (Sec- 
tion 60.95) to substantially reduce the 
wartime restrictions on civilian flying. 

The original “emergency rules” were 
enacted immediately after Pearl Harbor 
for security reasons, and were first modi- = . 
fied by the CAB in December, 1943. Mili- 
tary authorities, acting upon the request 
of the CAB and CAA, made these further 
amendments: 

1. Requirements have been waived for 
the maintenance of guards, or for leaving 
aircraft in an inoperative condition when 
unguarded. 

2. The existing requirement 
craft land only at formally 
landing places is being abandoned 
Henceforth formal designation will be 
required only for those fields at which 
aircraft are regularly to be based, and 
| occasional landings and take-offs may be 
made elsewhere at the pilot’s discretion. 

3. Owners of aircraft needing to base 
them at points not now regularly desig- 
nated as landing areas may henceforth 
make application to the Administrator of 
Civil Aeronautics for the designation of 
areas which they wish to use. 

4. No change is made in the require- 
ment that in Eastern and Western vital 
defense areas each individual flight of 
civil aircraft must be approved by the 








that air- 
designated 
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New Zealand Plans in the Makin 

aviation program as Wayne Parrish of American Aviation Publications met with officials of the 

Civil Aviation Department of New Zealand in October. 

Meacham, acting controller of civil aviation during the absence of Wing Commander J. 

Buckeridge, then attending the International Aviation Conference; Wing Commander R. A. 
Kirkup; Flying Officer Leo White; Parrish; and Wing Commander Gibson. 


G— discussing New 


ATC and NATS Give 
Details of Carrying 
Civilians for Fares 


The Army Transport Command and the 
Naval Air Transport Service became 
formally available Jan. 1 for the carriage 
of civilians on a pay basis who are travel- 
ing in the national interest. 

It was emphasized that these civilians 
must be on business deemed by the State 
Department to be important to this na- 
tion’s interest. 

ATC has in the past several months 
carried a few fare-paying civilian passen- 
gers. The set-up as of Jan. 1 is “form- 
alized” by President Roosevelt’s Oct. 24 
executive order in which he directed the 
Army, Navy and State Department to co- 
operate in transportation of civilians. 


Military Comes First 

Military passengers and cargo are to be 
transported first; civilians are then to be 
carried on a “space available” basis. Fares 
charged for civilian travel are to be not 
less than the current U. S. commercial 
airline rate for transportation and ac- 
commodations of a comparable nature be- 
tween corresponding points, the ATC an- 
nounced. It is learned that ATC is work- 
ing on a 12-cent per mile “base”, charg- 
ing not less than 12 cents a mile and in 
some cases charging more where airline 
fares are higher than 12 cents. 

“In extending its services to certified 
civilians, the ATC will in no manner de- 
viate from its regular routes, which were 
set up for military purposes. These serv- 
ices will continue to be primarily operated 


to meet military requirements at all 
times,” ATC said. 

NATS officers also emphasized this 
point, and doubt whether, at least at 


present, there will be much space avail- 
able for civilians. Revenues from fare- 
paying civilians will be handled by ATC’s 
revenue traffic division, which is being 
moved from Washington to New York at 
141 Broadway. Lt. Col. J. W. C. Remaley 


is in charge. 





Wing Commander E. A. Gibson is shown 
Zealand's commercial 


Left to right are Squadron Leader S. 
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Quiz on a Crucial Conference 





Door of Opportunity in International Aviation Wedged 
Permanently Open by Action Taken at Chicago 





—$—$— 





(All during the International Aviation Conference at Chicago in November and early 


December, J. Parker Van Zandt was an alert observer. 


Now with The Brookings 


Institution in Washington, D. C., Mr. Van Zandt is author of a series of books on 
“America Faces the Air Age,” the first two volumes of which have been published. 
Considering him one of the best U. S. authorities on international aviation, AMERICAN 
Aviation asked Mr. Van Zandt to analyze the Chicago conference for its readers.) 


By J. PARKER VAN ZANDT 


O ONE WHO PRETENDS TO BE INFORMED about aviation can 
afford to ignore the Conference which met at Chicago Nov. 1 to Dec. 7, 
with representatives of 54 nations present. Make no mistake, the Inter- 
national Civil Aviation Conference was an event of outstanding importance. 
It is a major landmark in aviation history, the full significance of which will 
become clearer as we approach the postwar period. 


Perhaps the  question-and-answer 
— oes as a useful way M4 
high light some of its important aspects. 
Here are five questions you should be 
able te answer: 


1. Why is the 1944 International Civil 
Aviation Conference important? 

Because the draft agreements drawn up 
at Chicago established the framework 
within which future international avia- 
tion will develop. Because the Confer- 
ence was a meeting ground for an ex- 
change of aviation views of 54 states. Be- 
cause it was an attempt, in the midst of 
a desperate global conflict to be fore- 
handed about postwar problems. Because 


the agreements signed form a part of the - 


postwar peace. 


2. What was accomplished at the 
Conference? 

A great deal; much more than the bare 
listing of documents suggests. Those 
documents are: 

(a) An Interim Agreement on Inter- 
national Civil Aviation; 

(b) A Convention on 
Civil Aviation; 


International 


(c) An International Air Services 
Transit Agreement; 
(d) An International Air Transport 


Agreement; and 

(e) Twelve resolutions and recommen- 
dations, included in the Final Act. 

(a) The Interim Agreement, for the 
first time in history, creates a technical 
and advisory organization “for the pur- 
pose of collaboration in the field of in- 
ternational civil aviation” on a world 
scale. The provisional organization is 
intended to last until the permanent Con- 
vention comes into force, which it is 
hoped will be within the next three years. 
Anticipating that the interim organization 
will carry over largely intact, its com- 
position and the powers and duties as- 
signed it follow closely those provided on 
a more definitive basis in the permanent 
Convention. 

(b) The Convention on International 
Civil Aviation deserves very careful read- 
ing. It has four main subdivisions: Part 
I relates to air navigation; Part II to the 
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international civil aviation organization; 
Part III to international air transport; 
Part IV provides for the settlement of 
disputes, for amendments, and other gen- 
eral matters. Limitations of space per- 
mit mention of only a few outstanding 
features: 

The Convention is clear-cut and up-to- 
date. It avoids the use of ambiguous 
terms such as “the right of innocent pas- 


sage.” It distinguishes between sched- 
uled and non-scheduled commercial 
services. It provides a flexible means of 


handling technical annexes, to meet the 
legislative difficulties of countries such as 
the United States, Mexico, and others. 
(CINA, for example, tried for 17 years 
without success to adopt an airworthi- 
ness annex.) 

It provides for a Council of workable 
proportions, responsible to a periodic as- 
sembly of all the contracting States. In- 
ternational airlines of member states must 
“file with the Council traffic reports, 
cost statistics, and financial statements 
showing, among other things, all receipts 
and the sources thereof.” Existing as well 
as new aeronautical agreements must be 
registered with the Council. 

Arrangement is also made for the 
Council to prévide and maintain airports 
and other air navigation facilities where 
a member State may not be in a position 
to make available adequate facilities for 
the operation wf international air services. 
Ways and means for handling disputes 
are outlined. A method of amending the 
Convention is provided which does not 
involve unanimous consent. And these 
are only some of the more important 
features of the Convention. 

(c) The International Air Services 
Transit Agreement, sometimes referred to 
as the “Two-Freedoms Document,” pro- 
vides for multilateral exchange of the 
right of transit and non-traffic stops “in 
respect of scheduled international air 
services.” An important provision of this 
Agreement, inserted at the insistence of 
the United States in the interest of smal- 
ler nations, protects the right of States 
to require reasonable commercial service, 
within the capacity available, from air- 
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lines using their territory for non-trafi 
stops. Most of the countries in the 
Americas, France, Netherlands, the United 
Kingdom, Turkey, India, and many other; 
signed this Agreement in Chicago, and a 
substantial majority of all those repre. 
sented at the Conference are expected tp 
adhere in due course. 

(dq) The International Air Transpori 
Agreement, or “Five-Freedoms Document,’ 
includes not only a reciprocal grant of the 
right of scheduled passage, covered by 
the Two-Freedoms Document, but also 
the right to trade; that is, permission to 
take on and put down passengers, mail, 
and cargo. As in the Transit Agreement 
a country designates the route to be 
followed by an international air service 
crossing its territory, as well as the air- 
ports at which foreign planes may stop. 
Fair and reasonable charges are author- 








ized for the use of airport and other fa- 
cilities, 

Under either the Transit or Transport 
Agreement, if any action resulting from 
the multilateral exchange of rights is 


deemed to cause injustice or hardship to 7 
any member State, the Council becomes 7 


a forum before which that country may 
present its case. Following appropriate 
findings and recommendations of | the 
Council, in the event an offending State 


sat Lt 


does not take suitable corrective action, 7 


it may be suspended from all rights and 
privileges under either Agreement by a 
two-thirds vote of the Assembly. 

In the Transport Agreement there is the 
additional declaration of principle, in Ar- 
ticle III, that “in the establishment and 
operation of through services due con- 
sideration shall be given to the interests 
of other contracting States so as not to 
interfere unduly with their regional serv- 
ices or to hamper the development of 
their through services.” This Statement, 
together with tthe option in the succeed- 
ing article not to exercise any rights and 
obligations of intermediate “fifth-freedom” 
traffic (that is, traffic not destined for or 
originating in the territory of the State 
whose nationality the aircraft possesses), 
represents an attempt to meet the fear of 
some countries, especially in Europe, that 
competition from great world-circling 
routes would swamp their local opera- 
tions. 

(e) The Resolutions and Recommenda- 
tions included in the Final Act should 
not be passed over lightly. They are by 
no means unimportant. They approve, 
for example, the adoption of the metric 
system “as a primary international stand- 
ard.” They provide a standard form of 
provisional air route agreement, the use 
of which (by nations not signing the 
general Transport Agreement) will go far 
to eliminate the discriminatory restric- 
tions of the old prewar system. 

Recommendations were approved for 
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Planning carefree trips, good times, in that postwar 
plane of yours? Then you’!! want all the extra per- 
formance that on/y a variable pitch propeller can 
give you. But you won't want to fiddle with extra 
instruments or extra controls that take your attention 
and cramp your fun. Instead, you'll specify Aeromatic 
—the only propeller which automatically maintains 
correct pitch at all times. 


Nothing Else Like It 

Completely self-contained and self-acting, the Aero- 
matic Propeller automatically assumes the correct 
pitch for maximum performance under all flight con- 
ditions. That means up to 25% shorter takeoff runs 
. . . 334% higher rate of climb . . . cruising faster 
and farther at the most favorable altitude . . : all 
with minimum fuel consumption and engine wear. 
Also, it means long, flat glides for happy landings. . . 
with an instantaneous change of pitch for a quick 
pickup if the pilot overshoots the field. 

For Your Private Plane 

Today, Aeromatic is used for military aircraft of 100 
to 450 horsepower. Tomorrow, on your plane, it 
means greater ease and economy of operation... 
more get-up, more go, more fun. To manufacturers 
and others, engineering and performance data are 
available now. Don't hesitate to write. 


The Propeller with a Brain for Tomorrow's Plane 


Air Controlled = Automatic Propeller 
KOPPERS Co., Inc., Bartlett € Hayward Division, Baltimore 3, Md. 
eal 








Licensed under patents of EVEREL Propeller Corporation 
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It’s a perfect approach to the carrier deck, so 
















the signalman waves his paddles, telling the 
fs pilot to “cut throttle” on the engine. Now, the 
landing gear must complete the smooth land- 
. ing—a job which Aerols efficiently perform 
with their reliable, shock-absorbing action. 


Landing on a rolling flat-top typifies the tough 
tasks Aerols are handling today . . . forecasts 
the safety and comfort they will contribute to 


postwar aviation. 


THE CLEVELAND PNEUMATIC TOOL CO. 


AIRCRAFT DIVISION + CLEVELAND 85, OHIO 
Speed Final Victory! Buy MORE War Bonds and Stamps 
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early consideration of private imterna- 
tional air law and for reviving CITEJA 
(the “Comité International Technique 
dExperts Juridiaues Aériens”). Arrange- 
ments were also made for continuing 
study and drafting of international stand- 
ards and recommended practices and 
“such other studies as will promote the 
safe and efficient conduct of international 
air transportation.” 


3. What was not accomplished at the 
-Conference? 

All countries, for one thing, were not 
represented. Naturally the enemy States 
were not there; but Russia’s failure to 
attend was keenly felt. Her absence 
rendered largely futile the various pro- 
posals of the British Commonwealth group 
to endow a world authority with restric- 
tive power. Also missing were Argentina, 
Saudi Arabia. Neutrals, however, for the 
first time were permitted to participate 
in plans for the postwar world. 

Unanimous agreement was not reached 
with respect to the rights and privileges 
of scheduled international air services. 
As Mayor LaGuardia said, in opposition 
to a motion of Lord Swinton, Chairman 
of the United Kingdom delegation, to close 
discussions before the Conference had 
yet evolved either of the two “Freedom” 
documents: “We started out to consider 
the problem and the question of the Five 
Freedoms . That was the major 
subject and if you will read the very 
document that you have just approved 
(the Interim Agreement), you will find 
that it is all built to administer, care for, 
supervise, to regulate air transportation, 
based on the Five Freedoms.” 


4. Was the Conference a success or a 
failure? 

Unquestionably, on balance, it was a 
remarkable success. For the first time in 
recorded history a large part of the world 
was freely opened to the peaceful passage 
of scheduled airlines of participating 
States. In spite of bitter opposition, free- 
dom of action in the air was retained for 
those able and fit to exercise it and willing 
to share it. The door of opportunity in 
international aviation was wedged per- 
manently open. 

Unanimous support was gained for a 
world organization to encourage and pro- 
mote “the needs of the peoples of the 
world for safe, regular, efficient and 
economical air transport.” Unanimous ap- 
proval was achieved for the establishment 
of a base for common air practice through- 
out the world—what the President of 
the Conference and Chairman of the 
U. S. delegation, Adolf A. Berle, Jr., 
called “the technical freedom of the air.” 
The death knell of secret diplomacy in 
the air was sounded; the end of obstruc- 
lve tactics and shameless exploitation of 
5 strategic geographic position, of diplo- 
j matic intrigue, discrimination, and private 
5 and monopolistic privilege. 























; Those who suggest the Conference was 
; not a success betray their ignorance of 
4 the incredibly restrictive status of inter- 


t national aviation relations prior to the 

p meeting in Chicago. They also fail prop- 

} erly to evaluate the scope and nature of 

the postwar problem which leaders of the 

: United Kingdom are facing, and which 

determined to a large extent the degree 
of unanimity possible at Chicago. 

In the light of these fundamental diffi- 

culties, the degree of agreement finally 

achieved, after five grueling weeks, was 
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NACA Studies Discussed at Wright Brothers 
Lecture; Capt. de Florez Gets Collier Award 


O RVILLE WRIGHT was guest of honor 
at the annual Wright Brothers lecture 
sponsored by the Institute of the Aero- 
nautical Sciences Dec. 17 in Washington in 
commemoration of the forty-first anniver- 
sary of the first successful flight of an air- 
plane. The lecture was delivered by 


in Aeronzutics,” Stack discussed the 
military demand for high speed aircraft 
particularly the problems resulting from 
the “compressibility effect.” This is an 
effect which appears whenever the air 
flowing over any part of the wing, body 
or other surface approaches the speed of 





Vice-President Henry A. Wallace is shown presenting the Robert J. Collier Trophy for 1943 
to Capt. Luis de Florez, USNR, in a ceremony in Washington Dec. 17. 


John Stack, chief of the Compressibility 
Research Division at the Langley Field 
laboratory of the National Advisory Cdém- 
mittee for Aeronauitcs. 

In connection with the lecture, Capt. 
Luis de Florez, USNR, was awarded the 
Robert J. Collier Trophy for 1943 for his 
contribution to the safe and rapid train- 
ing of combat pilots and crews through 
the development of synthetic devices. 
Vice President Henry A. Wallace made 
the presentation. 

Under the title, “Compressible Flows 


sound—about 750 mph at sea level. 

“Under such conditions shock waves 
form, the drag of the airplane increases 
at a precipitous rate, at the same time 
the lifting capacity of its wing deterior- 
ates, and flight becomes difficult and haz- 
ardous if not impossible to sustain,” Stack 
said. He discussed a series of studies 
initiated by the NACA, beginning in 
1922, to get a better understanding of the 
phenomena and to develop ways of post- 
poning or avoiding the compressibility 
effect. 








truly remarkable. As the Chairman of 
the Chinese delegation, Dr. Kia-ngua 
Chang, suggested at the final plenary 
session, many of the problems which ap- 
peared so difficult at Chicago “may vanish 
into the stratosphere” and fuller agree- 
ment may be anticipated as we all ad- 
vance in knowledge and experience. 


5. What happens next? 

First, since the documents were signed 
ad referendum, the governments must con- 
firm the signatures of their representa- 
tives. Upon notice by a sufficient number 
of States of acceptance as binding, the 
documents become effective provisionally 
as executive agreements, as in the case 
of the interim organization, or as treaties, 
as in the case of the permanent Conven- 
tion. 

Representatives of 37 States had signed 
the Interim Agreement by Dec. 21. Ac- 
ceptance by only 26 States is necessary 
to bring the Agreement into effect. Since 
contracting States who do not accept 
within six months will lose their seats on 
the Council, it may be safely assumed 
that the Agreement will come into being 
sometime during the Spring or early 


summer. The initial twenty Council mem- 
bers, elected for a period of two years, 
are Canada, the United States, Mexico, 
E] Salvador, Colombia, Peru, Brazil, and 
Chile in the Americas; the United King- 
dom, Norway, Netherlands, Belgium, 
France, Czechoslovakia, Egypt, and Tur- 
key in Greater Europe; and elsewhere in 
the world, Australia, China, India, and 
Iraq. 

To a large degree the future of inter- 
national aviation relations rests in the 
hands of this Interim Council. Its first 
task will be to elect a President and ap- 
point a Secretary-General, on whom will 
thus fall a heavy responsibility for the 
future course of aviation. 

Let me close with a note of warning: 
A battle half won is not victory. No one 
who holds that the freest possible ex- 
ploitation of international air transport 
offers the best possibility for expanding 
world trade and a better world should 
suppose that such an opportunity is now 
assured. Only continued vigilance will 
prevent the forces of reaction and selfish- 
ness from sabotaging the splendid and 
promising achievements of the 1944 In- 
ternational Civil Aviation Conference. 
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Pacts With Sweden and Denmark 


Pave Way for Opening of Services 


Full Commercial 
Rights Exchanged 
In Agreements 


PAVING the way for the early estab- 
lishment of air service to Scandanavia, 
the United States Government Dec. 16 
signed agreements with Sweden and Den- 
mark, obtaining full commercial rights in 
those countries, and extending them simi- 
lar rights in the U. S. 

The Swedish agreement provides that 
authorized U. S. airlines are accorded 
rights of transit and non-traffic stops in 
Sweden, as well as the right to pick up 
and discharge international passengers, 
mail and cargo on a route from New 
York or Chicago to Stockholm. Swedish 
lines are granted the same privileges on 
the same route. 

The agreement with Sweden is effec- 
tive as of Jan. 1, 1945. 

In its agreement with Denmark (an 
agreement similar to that with Sweden), 
the U. S. obtains rights in Greenland as 
well as Denmark. This agreement will 
“enter into force provisionally Jan. 1, 
1945, and definitely upon confirmation by 
a free Danish government when such gov- 
ernment shall have been established fol- 
lowing the liberation of Denmark.” 

Both agreements resulted from discus- 
sions between representatives of the re- 
spective countries at the recent Interna- 
tional Civil Aviation Conference in Chi- 
cago, and incorporate the standard clauses 
adopted at the Conference for use in bi- 
lateral agreements relating to scheduled 
air services. 

Only a few weeks before, the U. S. had 
signed a similar agreement with Spain. 

Following is the text of the agreement 
between the U. S. and Sweden: 


The Governments of the United States of 
America and Sweden signed on September 8 
and 9, 1933, an air navigation arrangement re- 
lating to the operation of civil aircraft of the 
one country in the territory of the other coun- 
try, in which each party agreed that consent 
for the operations over its territory by air 
transport companies of the other party might 
not be refused on unreasonable or arbitrary 
grounds. Pursuant to the aforementioned 
arrangement of 1933, the two Governments 
hereby conclude the following supplementary 
arrangement covering the operation of sche- 
duled airline services: 


Article | 


The contracting parties grant the rights speci- 
fied in the Annex hereto necessary for estab- 
lishing the international civil air routes and 
services therein described, whether such serv- 
ices be inaugurated immediately or at a later 
date at the option of the contracting party to 
whom the rights are granted. 


Article 2 


(a) Each of the air services so described 
shall be placed in operation as soon as the 
contracting party to whom the rights have 
been granted by Article 1 to designate an air- 
line or airlines for the route concerned has 
authorized an airline for such route, and the 
contracting party granting the rights shall, 
subject to Article 6 hereof, be bound to give 
the appropriate operating permission to the 
airline or airlines concerned; provided that the 
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airline so designated may be required to 
qualify before the competent aeronautical au- 
thorities of the contracting party granting the 
rights under the laws and regulations normally 
applied by these authorities before being per- 
mitted to engage in the operations contem- 
plated by this agreement; and provided that 
in areas of hostilities or of military occupa- 
tion, or in areas affected thereby, such inau- 
guration shall be subject to the approval of the 
competent military authorities. 


(b) It is understood that either contracting 
party granted commercial rights under this 
agreement should exercise them at the earliest 
practicable date except in the case of tem- 
porary inability to do so. 


Article 3 


In order to prevent discriminatory practices 
and to assure equality of treatment, both con- 
tracting parties agree that: 


(a) Each of the contracting parties may im- 
pose or permit to be imposed just and reason- 
able charges for the use of public airports and 
other facilities under its control. Each of the 
contracting parties agrees, however, that these 
charges shall not be higher than would be paid 
for the use of such airports and facilities by 
its national aircraft engaged in similar inter- 
national services. 


(b) Fuel, lubricating oils and spare parts 
introduced into the territory of one contracting 
party by the other contracting party or its 
nationals, and intended solely for use by air- 
craft of such other contracting party shall be 
accorded national and most-favored-nation 
treatment with respect to the imposition of 
customs duties, inspection fees or other national 
duties or charges by the contracting party 
whose territory is entered. 

(c) The fuel, lubricating oils, spare parts, 
gcgular equipment and aircraft stores retained 
on board civil aircraft of the airlines of one 
contracting party authorized to operate the 
routes and services described in the Annex 
shall, upon arriving in or leaving the territory 
of the other contracting party, be exempt.from 
customs, inspection fees or similar duties or 
charges, even though such supplies be used or 
consumed by such aircraft on flights in that 
territory. 


Article 4 


Certificates of airworthiness, certificates of 
competency and licenses issued or rendered 
valid by one contracting party shall be recog- 
nized as valid by the other contracting party 
for the purpose of operating the routes and 
services described in the Annex. Each con- 
tracting party reserves the right, however, to 
refuse to recognize, for the purpose of flight 
above its own territory, certificates of com- 
petency and licenses granted to its own na- 
tionals by another State. 


Article 5 


(a) The laws and regulations of one con- 
tracting party relating to the admission to or 
departure from its territory, of aircraft en- 
gaged in international air navigation, or to 
the operation and navigation of such aircraft 
while within its territory, shall be applied to 
the aircraft of the other contracting party 
without distinction as to nationality, and shall 
be complied with by such aircraft upon enter- 
ing or departing from or while within the 
territory of the first party. 

(b) The laws and regulations of one con- 
tracting party as to the admission to or de- 
parture from its territory of passengers, crew, 
or cargo of aircraft, such as regulations relating 
to entry, clearance, immigration, passports, 
customs, and quarantine shall be complied with 
by or on behalf of such passengers, crew or 
cargo of the other contracting party upon 
entrance into or departure from, or while 
within the territory of the first party. 
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Five Million in Orders 
Booked for Amphibians 


Conditional orders totaling mo 
than five million dollars for Repub 
lic Aviation Corp. Thunderbolt Am 
phibian personal planes, new pos! 
war entry in the small aircraf 
field, were booked at the St. Lo 
convention of the National Aviatio 
Trades Association last month, 
cording to Alfred Marchev, Repuk 
lic president. 

The Thunderbolt Amphibian four 
passenger family plane is tentatively 
priced at “probably under $4,000.” 
At this figure the five million dol 
lars in orders would represent ap- 
proximately 1250 planes, or a pro- 
duction rate of 104 a month for a 
year. 






























Article 6 


Each contracting party reserves the right 
withhold or revoke a certificate or permit 
an airline of the other party in any case 
it is not satisfied that substantial owne! 
and effective control] are vested in nationals 
a party to this agreement, or in case of fail 
of an airline to comply with the laws of 
State over which it operates as described 
Article 5 hereof, or to perform its obligati 
under this agreement. 


Article 7 


This agreement and all contracts conneg¢ 
therewith shall be registered with the 
visional International Civil Aviation Organi 
tion. . 


Article 8 


Either contracting party may terminate 
rights for services granted by it under 
agreement by giving one year’s notice to 
other contracting party. 


Article 9 


Except as may be modified by the pre 
agreement, the general principles of the af 
mentioned air navigation arrangement of ff 
as applicable to scheduled air transport 
ices shall continue in force until oth 
agreed upon by the two contracting parties, 


Article 10 


In the event either of the contracting part 
considers it desirable to modify the routes 
conditions set forth in the attached Annex, 



















































may request consultation between the comp 
ent authorities of both contracting part 
such consultation to begin within a period 


sixty days from the date of the request, Wh 
these authorities mutually agree on new 
revised conditions affecting the Annex, ff 
recommendations on the matter will come im 
effect after they have been confirmed by 
exchange of diplomatic notes. 


Annex to Air Transport Agreement 
Between the United States of 
America and Sweden 


A. Airlines of the United States authorized 
under the present agreement are accorded 
rights of transit and non-traffic stop in Swedish 
territory, as well as the right to pick up and 
discharge international traffic in passenger, 
cargo and mail at Stockholm, on the following 
route: 

New York or Chicago, via intermediaté 

points, to Stockholm; in both directions. 


B. Airlines of Sweden authorized under the 
present agreement are accorded rights of tral- 
sit and non-traffic stop in the territory of thé 
United States, as well as the right to pick UW 
and discharge international traffic in passenget® 
cargo and mail at New York or Chicago, 
the following route: 

Stockholm, via intermediate points, to N 

York or Chicago; in both directions. 
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EQUIPMENT 


AIRCRAFT AND MARINECRAFT PROPELLERS + AERO AUXILIARY 


R tive BRITISH AEROPLANE ENGINES LIMITED . MONTREAL 


ROTOL LIMITED, ENGLAND e 
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Clayton Releases 
Of Planes 


A BREAKDOWN of the various types 
of planes included in the 23,391 which 
had been declared surplus as of Dec. 1, 
together with a listing of the types that 
have been sold, has been released by 
W. L. Clayton, Surplus War Property 
Administrator. 

Of the 6,239 surplus planes that were 
sold and paid for up to Dec. 1, the largest 
portion was made up of light civilian 
types which had been requisitioned from 
their owners after Pearl Harbor for use 
in preliminary Army and Navy training 
programs. In addition, 911 former Army 
and Navy planes, largely trainers and 
liaison planes for artillery spotting and 
short-range communication flights, have 
been sold. 

The 23,391 planes declared surplus are 
composed largely of trainer types. Most 
of these have had long hours in Army 
and Navy training programs. Only the 
light trainers are adaptable to civilian 
use, the heavier planes with high horse- 
power engines being too expensive for the 
ordinary private pilot to operate. 

Combat aircraft listed are mostly obso- 
lete fighters and bombers which have 
out-lived their military usefulness or are 
beyond economical repair. They include 
early models of the Airacobra, the War- 
hawk, the Martin Marauder, the Mitchell, 
and obsolete editions of the Flying Fort- 
ress and the Liberator. Few of these are 
adaptable for commercial use and most of 
them are destined to land eventually in 
salvage depots or on the scrap heap. 

A detailed list of surplus inventory and 
sales follows: 


Military Types 


Total 
Declared Total 


Manufacturer Type Surplus Sold 
Liaison—One Engine 
Taylorcraft ....... SS Berorey Tre 1116 269 


Breakdown 


Declared Surplus 


Advanced Trainer—One Engine 





North Amer. ......AT6....... 4 
ae  <S ceke 20 
Noorduyn ........ ATI6 1 
North Amer. ....... EE. 5° ahs vanaidene 70 
tt. sendeehdegtagvaktsetnaed eee 95 
Advanced Trainer—Two Engine 
S., “ dccdatasene errr et 2 
NY 5 vnc caked nn: * tstaotes 1 
SE - >. Scadec tay ot as 360 
| ER re ‘. 480 1 
Pe ~ sctcanveund ATil 1 : 
a =e eS 439 
Lockheed ......... AT18 wants 100 1 
EE sccaphsssaeee <acadees 24 
Se 0 a ae 2 
North Amer ED © Walia ouiek 1 ~ 
aaa XAT-14...... Beste 
Re Sper heats 
B® tide Galan dg wakite ea Ren ane ate 1412 2 
Reconnaissance—One Engine 
SE ecccecdecd  ! er0dee% 1 
DE. abecs conv RO-46 ...... 10 
North Amer. ....... OO” eer 68 
> desediusaea Se. sadeees oo te 
PE, ciivétyecankgheveneeenaw 119 
Reconnaissance—Multi Engine 
Lockheed _.......4 eR re 3 
Lockheed  ....... ee . Siieckvess 9 
a re es ae ae 
DREL bbc iceman heeesehenes 13 








’ ; =a 
Copter Ferrying Team ——, 
R. Tipton (left) and Flight Officer Vernon 
R. Mitchell are the first pilots of the Ferry- 
ing Division, Air Transport Command, to 
complete deliveries of helicopters. On Dec. 
3, each of them accepted a Sikorsky craft 
at the United Aircraft plant, Bridgeport, 
Conn., and delivered it to Newark. The 
Ferrying Division thus maintained its record 
of providing men who can pilot any air- 
cra rom the B-29 to the R-4. 





Fighters—One Engine 





“one 


Seer, Be 


Republic ......... P35 7 
Se P36 15 
nl <aeebs das : "39 690 
Curtiss 2 ee .740 87 
Republic..... 243 27 
RD Nav wadweeaen P46 1 
Republic Sorry . 54 
North Amer. .......P51 1 
Curtiss ere 1 
Mt. s ta belee chew eae P63 1 
ord: Amer, ....... P64 4 
ge aa ee RP400 5 
Total S Wanabunies Tot ohare 893 
Fighters—Two Engine 
Lockheed yer P38 28 
ee Re 2 
Lockheed _......... P322 26 
Total lne-Gtad abbentitedbev 56 
Bombers—One Engine 
SRS 2.cauawa . Al2 ; ee i = 
Northrop Jesh bans Ce ‘ , @ wa 
tn snddchn cdc ode : 3.3 
: ‘eeseedesed A2A4 ae 231 
SEED. +ccnsee A2S 283 
Tn ccassenaene A31 1 
a. eee ae 13. 
Brewster ..... . A34 98 
EE nasectevsobi me? aseec , SS 
North Amer. ....... A36 ‘on : 33. 
Wee & daGoben Wedcd ae. seekeonds 17 
ES Gil oS alr tutes awa eeehaee 736 
Bombers—Two Engine 
 ssecbvocesed A20 43. 
BIOUD “Siheswesse A226 ghana 2.3 
EOGNGOE | os. cccesi a 17 
Lockheed ........ A29 ae 
DE ncecktesen .XB7 30. 
DS > Gud oveskens B10 4 . 
Douglas SP 'evcee dee 81 . 
BD. esvsedvecen ae Aebenes 7. 
North Amer ra 6.5% 
Re B26 58 
ee ee wnebas 108 
Lockheed B37 1. 
at.  ssesésddoseewt R27 29 
Consolidated ..... share 1 
DE : sdtlatatenntoneceencaues cae 407 
Bombers—Four Engine 
Boeing .... B17 ~ on 73 
Consolidated . . B24 Raveek 57 
 - Gicknvasans XC-108 aes 1 
Wn Wa tees o thane bendtecccasees 131 
Utility Cargo—One Engine 
Ge. -adecec .. C43 40 
Fairchild ‘ ... C61 2 
SS 8 . 
eee C71 7 
© enuicccetsuend C72 9. 
Cessna . . 77 a 
Harlow. ; C80 2 
Stinson C81 19 
Lockheed .. C85 1 
nae C86 2 
COR “Swesess . £94 2. 
i ‘vchegon eat C101 1 
RORTWMR + oc cccccced C102 2 
PE Sc cca wa C103 1 
Total 121 


Light Transports—Two Engine 


Douglas .. ne A4 ~ shane 1 
Lockheed nt  «beasbes 1 
Lockheed .. UCB 4 
Lockheed ......... UC40 1 
0 errr rT UC78 sete 858 

0 a eee 865 

Medium Transports—Two Engine 

Douglas .......... C32 2 
PEL sbaecasave ie asobates 1 
Lockheed ........ ae  assacuans 1 
SD dcnccccaael >) eT eree 11 
Ge ( Gaweecdecs DK “ndessades 8 

TE. USS eadbddocse cecscsasdeces 23 
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be One of RADIO RECEPTOR'S most valuable contributions to safety in the air is its 
v7 1 
3 KW MULTIPLE UNIT GROUND STATION TRANSMITTER 
e4 
: 4 This equipment, Type CT-3000—"THE GLOBE GIRDLER,” is used at airports for communication with 
+s planes and with other airports—for long distance as well as local communication. It is ruggedly 


a designed for continuous use under adverse and rigorous conditions. Transformer and coils are impreg- 
nated for operation in a tropical climate. 


OPERATING CHARACTERISTICS 


“I The transmitter assembly is composed of individual units, one for each RF channel, one for each 
modulator, and one for the rectifier power supply unit. The RF and modulator units are interwired 
and connected to operate from the common rectifier power supply unit. 
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FREQUENCY RANGE—2 to 20 mc. RF units are supplied with coils TYPE OF TRANSMISSION—A-! (CW Unmodulated telegraph), 

and capacitors to operate at a single specified frequency and up to four simultaneous channels: or A-3 (telephone Modulated 

output load. Comp ts ore available for operation on any carrier), up to two simultaneous channels, 

other frequency and ovtput load impedance within the limits 

specified. MODULATION—High level modulation of RF power amplifier by 
means of Class B audio modviator. 


' POWER OUTPUT—2.5 KW continuous, 3 KW intermittent service. 
NOISE LEVEL—Carrier noise 40 db. below 100% modulation. 








FREQUENCY CONTROL—Low temperature coefficient crystal con- 

trol at a sub-multiple of output frequency. KEYING—High speed (200 words per minute) electronic keying 
standard. Slow speed keying of oscillator available on special 

; RF LOAD IMPEDANCES—Grounded or balanced transmission line order. 

5 loads—50-700 ohms. Loading inductor or series condenser avail- 

* able on special order for working directly into reactive antenna. POWER SUPPLY REQUIREMENTS—230 volts 50/60 cycles, 3 phase. 


a Also available in output powers of land 5 KW. Circular on request. 


RADIO RECEPTOR COMPANY. Inc. 


Y fey NEW YORK 1°. N.Y. 
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*Not included in Grand Total. 

**Includes Military and Civilian Types. 

***Revised total for December 1, 1944—de- 


tailed breakdown not yet available. 


Clayton Opposed to Cartels, 


He Tells Senate Committee 


William L Clayton, nominated for ap- 
pointment as assistant secretary of state 
for air, has revealed to the Senate Foreign 
Relations committee that he is opposed to 
cartels. When international agreements 
are entered into between governments in 
respect to some commodities in which 
there is a burdensome surplus, “the con- 
suming countries should participate in 
formation and administration of such 
agreements,” and they should be “tem- 
porary in character” and should emphasize 
as the principal objective “the shifting 
from inefficient to efficient production,” 
he declared. 
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Navy Now Has 39,000 Planes, 
47,000 Pilots, Report Reveal 


Appropriations Reflect 
Tremendous Expansion 
In Naval Aeronautics 


HE GROWTH of the air arm of the 

U. S. Navy from 2,199 planes in 1940 
to 35.575 at the end of last September, is 
graphically told in a report recently issued 
by the Naval Affairs committee of the 
House entitled, “The Progress of the War 
Effort.” 

Pilot personnel to man these planes has 
kept pace with the manufacturing pro- 
gram, the report reveals. At the end of 
August, 1944, there were available 47,- 
276 Navy and Marine Corps pilots, or 
more than seven times the number in 
service at the time of Pearl Harbor. The 
civil personnel in the aeronautical organ- 
ization, which stood at 5,587 in 1940, had 
grown to 109,153 as of last Oct. 1. At this 
time, there were 24,336 ground officers 
and 228.356 enlisted men holding petty 
officer ratings in the aeronautical branch. 

Appropriations made by Congress re- 
flect the tremendous aeronautical expan- 
sion that hes taken place from 1940 to 
1945 in the Navy. For the fiscal year be- 
ginning July 1, 1940, the air appropriation 
was $452,320,000, but for the next fiscal 
year, the amount had jumped to $6,189,- 
444.100. For 1943 the appropriation was 
$5,257.981,470; 1944, $4,583,725,000 and 1945, 
$4,600,640,000. 

The report shows that on July 1, 1940, 
the Navy had on hand only 1,741 service 
planes of all types. By the end of the 
year, this figure had grown to 2,199; by 
the end of 1941 to 5,260; 1942. 11,813: 1943, 
25,892 and 1944 (9 months) 35,575. Engine 
deliveries reached a high in 1943 with 
65,426, and 50,268 were listed for the first 
nine months of 1944. 

A breakdown of aircraft production for 
the Navy follows: 

The Naval Air Transport Service on 
Oct. 1, 1944 had in operation 327 aircraft, 
divided between the following types of 
craft: 60 four-engine landplanes, 70 four- 
engine seaplanes, 145 two-engine land- 
planes and 52 two-engine seaplanes. In 
addition, 49 small miscellaneous airplanes 
are used for training purposes. 

NATS began operations in March of 
1942 with two flights weekly between Nor- 
folk and Boston and Norfolk and Corpus 
Christi, representing approximately 2,200 
route-miles. In September of this year, 


Total planes 
accepted from 
Navy plants! 





ls 377 
RE OEM a ee ee ee 2,486 
GREER Sa Pere eee 6,305 
EE Ee a 16,695 
1944 (through September) ...... 19,552 

WT) * 5 2Gedediade nk. cd Sonn 45,415 


the report states, the Navy had increagsgj 
these operations to 80.000 route miles q 
regular schedules, which on some routs 
called for 75 flights per week. The esi. 
mated 200 officers and men comprisix 
NATS Mar. 9, 1942 had grown to 18,183 « 
of Oct. 1, 1944 and in addition there wer 
7,876 people employed by contract oper. 
ators. 

In September of 1944 NATS carrie 
56,166 passengers for a total of 73,106,6% 
passenger-miles and carried 7,529 tons ¢ 
cargo and mail for a total of 22,120,6% 
ton-miles. Total plane miles flown hay 
increased from 3.258,347 in October, 194 
to 7.443,278 in September of this year, 
The domestic airlines of this country car. 
ried an average of 23,986 passengers each 
month during 1943 for an average of 13%- 
883,053 passenger-miles per month. Ob. 
viously this discrepancy in ratio between 
passengers and passenger-miles flown by 
NATS and the domestic airlines is due to 
the large number of four-engine transport 
planes in Navy service. 


Experimental Program Detailed 


The Navy’s experimental program in- 
cludes the development of large, multi- 
engined, long-range land-based transports 
with supercharged cabins for high speed 
high altitude cru‘sing, and a cargo version 
of the Mars flying boat, which the report 
states is to be one of the world’s most 
efficient aircraft from the standpoint o 
cost per ton-mile of cargo carried. 

Under the heading of engineering ad- 
vances, the report states that during the 
past four years, the top speeds of fighter 
aircraft in operation with the fleet have 
been increased by approximately 100 mph. 
ranges have been nearly doubled and 
armament has more than tripled in effec- 
tiveness. 

Technological advancement permitting 
the development of larger power plants 
of advanced design and the realization of 
improved weight and horsepower ratios 
has made it possible to develop one-third 
more horsepower for a given engine than 
was possible in 1940. 

“The successful development of anti- 
detonant injection systems has made 
available still higher engine power for 
combat emergencies,” the report states. 
“The field of jet propulsion and other 
related sources of power is being fully 
explored.” 


Estimated dol- 
lar value of 


Total planes 
planes retained 


accepted by 


Total planes 
retained for 








Navy? Navy use for Navy use’ 
511 511 $ 24,134,000 
3,638 3,500 152,967,000 
9,708 8,391 525,995,000 
23,144 20,277 1,688,867 ,000 
22,896 19,859 1,286,172,000 
59,897 52,538 $3,678,135,000 


‘Includes Navy procurement for Navy, Army Air Forces, and Lend-Lease. 
“Includes Navy procurement for Navy, Army Air Forces, and Lend-Lease; and Army pro- 


curement for Navy. 


* Based on Apr. 1, 1944, contract prices in the case of fixed-price contracts and the estimated 
original cost plus the fixed fee for the cost-plus-fixed-fee contracts. Prices used are constant 
prices for complete planes, less component spares and spare parts, and include cost of airframe, 
engines, propellers, instruments, radio, radar, armament, and miscellaneous equipment 


‘For first six months of 1944 only. 
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Industry Makes Good 
Showing in Preventing 
Accidents, NSC Reports 


The National Safety Council reports 
that the aircraft manufacturing industry 
showed good results in accident preven- 
tion during 1943, with the average fre- 
quency rate 9 per cent below the 1942 
rate. The decrease in the severity rate 
was 21 per cent. . 

All types of aircraft manufacturing 
plants averaged 9.91 for frequency of 
accidents and .47 for severity in 1943. The 
frequency rate was 32 per cent below 
and the severity rate was 61 per cent be- 
low the average for all industries. 

A feature in the 1943 experience of the 
industry was a decrease of 50 per cent 
in the frequency of fatalities from the 
previous year, the Council reported. The 
improvement in 1943 injury rates of the 
entire’ industry was partly due to the 
lower rates achieved by large plants—.54 
in comparison with .65 for small plants. 

Plants engaged in the manufacture and 
assembly of aircraft made the largest re- 
ductions in injury rates in comparison 
with 1942—-22 per cent for frequency and 
36 per cent for severity. Injury rates 
during the past three years averaged 
higher in the manufacture and assembly 
of aircraft than in the production of parts 
and engines. 

“The average frequency rate of manu- 
facturing and assembly plants was 10.83 
for the past three years_in comparison 
with 8.31 for parts and 4.21 for engines. 
Lower rates for the industry in the fu- 
ture, therefore, depend considerably on 
reducing the rates of manufacturing and 
assembly plans which have the greatest 
exposure.” 


Henry Hill Resigns 
Henry L. Hill, member of the CAB’s 





general counsel staff for the past six 
years, has resigned effective Jan. 1 to 
join the law firm of Pruitt, Hale and 


Coursen in New York. 





Wright Reviews 1944 





CAA’s Aid in Helping Formulate 
World Technical Standards Cited 


Administrator Proud 
Of Part Played by 
Agency at Conference 


| a year-end review of Civil Aeronau- 
tics Administration activity, T. ; 
Wright, Administrator, said the active 
participation of the agency in helping 
to formulate technical standards for 
world flying at the International Civil 
Aviation Conference stood out as a high- 
light of developments which laid the 
groundwork for a vast expansion of civil 
flight. 

Wright reminded the 11,000 CAA em- 
ployes who received the review, that 
their first duty is to support of the war 
effort, but that they also have ahead of 
them a key role in facilitating the con- 
version of the 20 billion dollar aviation 
industry. 

“Our recommendation for construction 
of 3,050 new airports and improvement 
of 1,625 existing fields is probably the 
first requisite for development of post- 
war flying on a scale that will result in a 
market that will utilize any substantial 
part of today’s aircraft production 
capacity,” he said. 

Further steps suggested by him included 
simplification of regulations in accordance 
with many CAA suggestions now before 
the Civil Aeronautics Board; a 20 million 
dollar modernization of CAA radio aids 
to flying to accomodate increased traffic 
in all weather; stimulation of aeronautical 
education and flight training activity by a 
limited prograim of federal aid to colleges; 
and CAA cooperation with manufacturers 
in development of aircraft that will have 
broad popular appeal. 
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While the CAA during the year has 
continued to make “winning the war” its 
primary purpose, Wright said that some 
transition period activities have com- 
menced. The agency has planned exten- 
sively for the expansion of civil aviation 
in all its phases—air transport, scheduled 
and nonscheduled; private flying, airports, 
education, foreign operations and tech- 
nological improvement—for the postwar 
years. 

Reviewing the year’s progress in civil 
aviation, Wright noted that with the re- 
turn of some planes to the airlines, 
passenger miles flown by scheduled air 
carriers rose to an estimated all-time 
high of 2,202,000,000 miles. Plane loads 
however, increased to more than 90% of 
capacity, compared with 72% in 1942 and 
88° in 1943. 

As evidence of a gradual shift toward 
peacetime flying. Wright cited the ter- 
mination of the CAA War Training Serv- 
ice Program, which had furnished the 
Army and Navy with 326,816 partially 
trained pilots from July 1, 1942 to August 
5, 1944. By-products of the conclusion of 
this program were the sale of about 5,400 
surplus aircraft, disposed of by competi- 
tive bidding with an average of eight 
bidders per plane; and a backlog of pri- 
vate business which has kept former CAA 
Flight Contractors pressed for help and 
equipment. 


Testing Center Established 


During the year, CAA established a 
center for testing Army and Navy air- 
craft for civil airworthiness, in order to 
assist manufacturers in determining what 
changes would be necessary to make such 
planes suitable for commercial use. This 
CAA Military-Test Base is now located 
at Augusta, Georgia. 

In the field of technical research, CAA 
announced assistance in the development 
of reliable and inexpensive stall-warning 
devices which are expected to eliminate 
the No. 1 hazard of private flying; success- 
ful testing of aeric] photography as a 
means of choosing airport sites; a scientific 
fabric tester, and perfection of a new 
type of radio range station which throws 
out a course signal in all directions. 

Experiments in pilot training were car- 
ried forward under CAA guidance at the 
University of Tennessee, Stephens College, 
and other institutions, with the aid of 
magnetic wire recorders and specially in- 
stalled moving picture cameras, which 
are used to promote uniformity in rating 
student pilot performance, and to improve 
fiight instruction methods. 

Instruction of young.men from the 
other American republics continued under 
CAA auspices, with a group of 31 pilots 
in training at Purdue; 44 traffic control 
and communications technicians at CAA 
Regional Headauarters, Kansas City, Mo.; 
and 66- mechanics at Spartan School of 
Aeronautics, Tulsa. 

Foreign operations of CAA generally 
expanded, with A. S. Koch appointed 
Assistant Administrator in charge of CAA 
foreign activities. 
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Bailey Acts to Clarify Views 
On International Air Services 


~ ENATOR Josiah W. Bailey (D., N.C.), 
chairman of the Senate Commerce 
Committee and slated to take over the 
chairmanship of its postwar aviation sub- 
committee, has issued a formal statement 
in an attempt to clarify recent published 
statements pertaining to his views on 
international air transportation. 

His statement follows: 

First, I desire that the Congress should 
pursue a policy intended to make a suc- 
cess of the great structure of air trans- 
portation which has been built and which 
is now in operation. Within our country 
and without we have done exceedingly 
well so far. 

I do not think we can succeed with a 
great multitude of companies. I do not 
like the idea of monopoly as a rule, but 
when we come to public utilities the rule 
of monopoly is the American rule. We 
do not encourage the formation of new 
shipping companies. We do not encourage 
the formation of new railroad companies. 

I have fear that the domestice airlines 
would be prevented from succeeding by 
creating too many lines and look for 
some standard under which we can keep 
the number relatively low. It is for this 
reason, and not through any antipathy to 
railroads or steamship companies that I 
have tended to take the view that we 
should discourage the steamship com- 
panies and the railroad companies from 
entering into air transportation. We can- 
not make a success of domestic air trans- 
portation if the railroads enter into air 
transportation with them. There will be 
too much competition and there will not 
be enough business to go around. The 
domestic air companies have done well 
and I think we should give them the bene- 
fit of our doubt in this matter. 


Commends Pan American 


As for the foreign field, I am sure that 
all will agree that the Pan American 
System has proved a brilliant and most 
serviceable success. It is recognized that 
for a long time it was the only American 
company occupying the field of trans- 
oceanic transportation from our shores. 

At times I have tended to think that we 
could afford to create one great company, 
but it would not be the Pan American nor 
would it be controlled by the Pan Ameri- 
can. One great company having control 
of trans-oceanic transportation so far as 
this country is concerned, would neces- 
sarily be under the absolute control of 
our government and might become an arm 
of the government. Certainly I would 
not support any one company proposition 
unless it shall be under the control of the 
State, War, Navy and Commerce Depart- 
ments, and under such control it might 
well become subject to government 
ownership. If we can prevent this by 
calling out and giving routes to one or 
two or more companies, I would be in- 
clined favorably to consider the proposi- 
tion. I would do this because I wish to 
avoid government ownership. 

I have really not reached a definite con- 
clusion on this subject. So far as my con- 
clusions are definite I am opposed to 
government ownership and to any policy 


that would make for government owner- 
ship. Moreover J am opposed to such com- 
petition either at home or abroad as would 
break down the business. We must have 
in any view something in the nature of a 
monopoly and therefore we must have 
strict controls, and by strict controls I 
mean controls proceeding from the gov- 
ernment itself and operating in the in- 
terest of the public and not in the interest 
of private companies. 

I do not look with favor upon opening 
up the field at home or abroad generally, 
as I know this would bring us into a 
situation which would tend to destroy the 
great structure already erected. 

I have made a rule since I have been 
in Congress of not making public pledges 
that would tie my hands or prevent me 
from considering any proposition on its 
merits. This statement is not to be inter- 
preted as a pledge, but only as a state- 
ment tending to clarify my position for 
the press. Very probably in the coming 
year we shall have to deal with the whole 
problem, domestic and foreign—and so 
far as I am concerned I intend to deal 
with it with an open mind with a view to 
doing the best thing. The statements I 
have given herein above indicate the trend 
of my thinking. 


President’s Letter 
To Bland Wins OK 
Of Air Transport 


The air transport industry feels strongly 
that the policy enunciated by President 
Roosevelt in a recent letter to Rep. 
Schuyler O. Bland (D. Va.), in which the 
President expressed opposition to one 
form of transportation controlling another, 
is correct, Col. Edgar S. Gorrell, president 
of the Air Transport Association, believes. 
Rep. Bland is chairman of the House Mer- 
chant Marine and Fisheries Committee. 

“It is the policy embodied in the law 
today, and it has been the policy of Con- 
gress since the passage of the Panama 
Canal Act in 1912,” Gorrell stated. “That 
same policy was repeated in the Motor 
Carrier Act of 1935 and in the Civil Aero- 
nautics Act of 1938. Under this policy the 





























Comdr. Douglas Gets Award— 


The Eleventh Naval District Coast Guard 
Auxiliary, of which Donald W. Douglas, 
president of Douglas Aircraft Co., is com- 
mander, recently received the Coast Guard 
Security Shield of Honor for “outstanding 
contributions to the Coast Guard port 
security program." Douglas (right) is 
shown receiving the award from Capt. 
W. F. Towle, USCG, at ceremony in Los 
Angeles. 


U. S. was able to build up the best air 
transport industry in the world, and to 
accumulate the equipment and experience 
in air transport operations, which have 
served to prevent the current war from 
becoming a conflict of indefinite duration.” 

Gorrell pointed out that the taxpayer 
contributes large sums annually in sub- 
sidizing the construction and operation of 
a merchant marine by private shipping 
companies. The taxpayer subsidizes them 
for the purpose of maintaining and actual- 
ly operating a fleet of ships, adequate to 
the commerce of the United States, and 
available for service of the armed forces 
of this country in time of war. 

“That means the provision and operation 
of shipping,” he declared. “If the mer- 
chant marine operators are permitted to 
take to the air, and offer air service in 
place of shipping services—as several of 
them propose to do if given that right— 
to the degree they do this in either pas- 
senger or freight services, they will fail 
to provide and operate shipping of the 
types which this war has shown are re- 
quired in the national defense. Such a 
policy obviously will not provide an ade- 
quate merchant marine—unless expected 
profits from overseas airline operation are 
realized and diverted to the subsidization 
of the merchant marine, rather than the 
up-building of a strong overseas air trans- 
port system.” 








* —— The new Model |5 family plane brought out by the Taylor- 
Four Place Taylorcraft craft Aviation Corp., Alliance, Ohio, has two doors, pro- 


viding easy access to both front and rear seats. 


lt has a 125 h.p. engine and is expected to 


sell for around $4,000. 
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Dowmetal Magnesium brings you its incomparable light- 
ness—without equal among structural metals—in the full 
range of common fabrication methods. 


The fruits of more than a quarter-century of Dow engi- 
neering and fabrication experience are ready at hand to 
translate your ideas into new, weight-saving products of 
Dowmetal—the metal of motion. For in Dow’s own shops— 
and in numerous other plants as well—Dowmeta! Mag- 
nesium Alloys, with their high strength-weight ratio, show 
full versatility in sand, permanent mold and die casting; 
sheet, plate and strip rolling: rod, bar, tube and special 


D OW M ETA L NAGHEIWMN 


MAGNESIUM DIVISION, THE DOW CHEMICAL COMPANY, MIDLAND, MICHIGAN 
Houston + San Francisce + Les Angeles + Seattle 


New York + Boston + Philadelphia - Washington + Cleveland + Detroit + Chicage + St. Louis « 











shape extrusion; press and hammer forging—and bending, 
drawing, pressing, spinning, blanking, punching and 
shearing. 

Likewise Dowmetal is readily joined by all usual proce- 
dures—riveting and arc, spot, gas and flash welding. 


There is no mystery to magnesium processing techniques: 
These lightweight alloys call for procedures very similar to 
those employed with other metals. 

Skilled technical advisers await your call at the nearest 
Dow office, to help work out the best way to use Dow- 
metal in your own product. 
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Constellation Service 
Fast, frequent schedules (sce timewvie): Four daily 
round trips to Europe; two daily round trips 
to Cairo; one daily round trip to Calcutta. 





Special low-rate service to Europe “when 
space is available” during seasons of the year 
when regular traffic is light and empty seats 
become available. 





Express shipments at regular rates and “de- 
ferred” express at low rates for delivery in 
Europe within five days. 





Nonstop Service 
Nonstop overnight sleeper service from New 
York to London in less than twelve hours using 
the giant Astraliner, TWA’s Skyliner of the 
future. 





Nonstop express shipments at extra fare as- 
suring expedited delivery. 





De Luxe Air Cruises 


Round-the-world in luxurious TWA Astra- ~ 





liner — with 27 days spent at interesting ¢ 
and a total of only 3 days of actual fl 
all in the daytime — a round-the-world s 
seeing trip. 


Week-end service to Greenland. In the 
summer months — a 7-hour flight, lea 
New York in a TWA Constellation Fri 
afternoon and returning Monday morni 
Spend all day Saturday and Sunday in a! 
of breath-taking beauty and colorful pe 
— one of the greatest scenic spots of the wot 





Ready Now 
T WA is ready now with 4-engined Stratolir 
to fly from the United States to Calcutta 
to double present transatlantic service at! 
the present rates. 





gon is the kind of intensive, commercial deve 
ment of service that TWA proposes across the No 
Atlantic. It plumbs the full possibilities of every 
ounce of foreign travel and foreign trade. It invo 
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the creation of much new traffic. This is “public first” 
the ® fying — for the many. 
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| Frill opment of the air travel and shipping possibilities along 
1ornig “ettain selected choice routes. It offers a few flights a 
week. Its range of service is limited. Its rates remain high 
7 a year after year unless threatened with competition. It is 
pe ing for the few. To you as a traveler or shipper, TWA’s 
> wom Plan means you get the greatest possible variety of service 
at the lowest possible rates. 
.. | Toyou as a taxpayer it means international air transport 
ol that supports itself by developing travel and trade instead 
tta dg ofby reliance on government subsidy. 
at We offer this i i i 
pattern of air service for the North Atlantic 
# an example of the type of air transport development POINT S THE WAY 
We propose on our entire round-the-world route — a route 
that will link 10 of the 26 important areas of the world 
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Selected, heat-treated carbon steels, 
finished in high-grade cadmium 
plate for’ rust resistance, go into 
‘the making of these AERO-SEAL 

Hose Clamps. Millions of these 
clamps are in strenuous active serv- 
ice and have achieved the widest 
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T= CHAMBER of Commerce of the 
United States, through its committee 
on International Transport, has requested 
the surplus disposal agencies of the Gov- 
ernment to refrain from selling any trans- 
port aircraft for use abroad until it has 
been reconditioned to meet recognized 
sandards of airworthiness and safety. 

The Chamber points out that most of 
these planes have undergone long and 
severe usage. and will require extensive 
reconditioning before being fit for com- 
mercial operation. If sold on an “as is” 
basis for use in foreign countries which 
have no official supervision over safety 
factors, the Chamber fears that difficulties 
might result which would react to the dis- 
advantage of the reputation for reliability 


Dr. Fuller Wins Brewer 
Trophy for Contributing 
To Education of Youth 


Dr. Edgar Fuller of Washington, D. C., 
assistant director of the CAA’s aviation 
education program, has been awarded the 
Frank G. Brewer trophy as the individual 
making the great- 
est contribution to 
the education of 
American youth 
during 1944. The 
award was made 
Dec. 19 by Vice 
President Henry 
A. Wallace at a 
banquet of the 
Aero Club of 
Washington. 

Dr. Fuller was 
chosen for the 
award by a special 
committee of the 
National Aeronautics Association on the 
basis of his work in assisting state gov- 
ermments to develop aviation education 
programs. Such curricula, which include 
actual flight experience, have now been 
instituted in the school systems of seven 
states and are planned in many more. 

Special record certificates were pre- 
sented at the same dinner to Igor Sikor- 
sky for helicopter performance and to 
Col. C. A. Peterson and Lt. Col. Jack H. 
Carter, AAF pilots who hold West-East 
transcontinental speed records. 

The trophy was endowed last year by 
Frank C. Brewer, a Birmingham, Ala., 
businessman, in honor of his two sons 
Serving in the armed forces overseas. He 
also has set up two other trophies to be 
awarded on the same grounds in his na- 
tive city and state. Recipient of the 1943 
trophy was the Civil Aeronautics Admin- 
istration for its achievement in youth 
education through the Civilian Pilot 
Training, War Training Service, and Pre- 
Flight Aeronautics Programs. 


Dr, Fuller joined CAA in March, 1942, 
and has worked in each of the 48 states on 
the organization of various phases of avi- 
ation education in elementary and sec- 
ondary schools as well as in colleges. 








Dr. Fuller 
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U.S. Chamber Urges Surplus Transports 
Be Reconditioned Before Sale Abroad 


now enjoyed by American-made aircraft. 

The Committee’s statement on the air- 
worthiness issue follows: 

With the progress of the war and the 
mounting production of military transport 
aircraft, increasing quantities of this type 
of equipment, which is in the least serv- 
iceable condition or is otherwise deter- 
mined by the military or other agencies 
of our Government to be in excess of or 
surplus to the war requirements, are being 
offered for lease or sale to airlines or 
other commercial users. It will un- 
doubtedly be found that a substantial per- 
centage of these units are unsafe and un- 
airworthy without the expenditure of con- 
siderable money for repairs and overhaul. 
It has been proposed that the surplus, 
war-weary transport aircraft be sold or 
leased, domestically and to foreigners, on 
an “as is, where is” basis with ample 
allowances made from the fixed, type 
prices to cover the cost of repair, replace- 
ment and conversion. 

CAA airworthiness regulations provide 
sufficient assurance that these surplus or 
excess transport planes will not be oper- 
ated domestically in unsafe condition. 

Without the safeguard of adequate air- 
worthiness requirements, were this sur- 


AAF Forms Defense Unit; 


Beebe Commanding General 


The Army Air Forces last fortnight 
established a Continental Air Forces head- 
quarters which will be responsible for 
the air defense of the United States. 
Headquarters are at Camp Springs, Md. 

The new organization will take over 
operational functions of the AAF head- 
quarters in the War Department, but the 
latter will continue to handle “higher- 
level policies and planning.” 





plus or excess equipment put into opera- 
tion abroad while in unsafe or unair- 
worthy condition, there would inevitably 
be serious accidents damaging not alone 
to the prestige of the original manufac- 
turers and the American aviation industry 
in general, but would also have serious 
repercussions on American flag lines 
operating in and through the affected 
areas. 

It is therefore urged upon all U. S. 
Government agencies which are or will 
be concerned with the selling, leasing or 
export licensing of surplus or excess 
transport aircraft that such equipment, 
wherever found, not be turned over to 
foreign buyers or lessees until it is 
covered either by a C.A.A. Export Air- 
worthiness Certificate or is otherwise 
determined to be airworthy according to 
the standards of the proprietor of the 
original design. 








Standardization of British, American Parts 
Expected to Carry Over to Peacetime 


GTANDARDIZATION of parts, materials 
and practices in British and American 
aircraft manufacture is proceeding at a 
heartening pace, according to a group of 
American industry technicians who re- 
cently returned from a five-weeks’ tour 
of British aviation facilities. 

While this standardization is being pro- 
moted largely as a war measure, the 
American technicians are _ enthusiastic 
about its carry-over value into the field 
of peacetime commercial air transporta- 
tion operations. With Britain and the 
U. S. now laying out international air 
routes, the time will soon come when the 
planes of both nations as well as English 
commonwealth countries will be operat- 
ing far from home fields, they say. 

Working on the theory that anything 
which increases the general utility of the 
airplane will be good for aviation in gen- 
eral, the technicians of both countries 
have reached unanimity of thought on 
standardization of many parts and ma- 
terial which will permit interchangeability. 
Design and production is already being 
channeled in line with this thinking, it 
was stated. The U. S. mission plans to 
make a detailed report to the industry on 
the technical phase of their trip. 

The value of standardized service at- 
tachments with reference to air condi- 
tioning, battery plugs, fuel connections, 
lubrication fittings and propellers was 
discussed as items which will figure 
prominently in the need for interchange- 
ability when international air transporta- 
tion reaches the proportions which are 
being claimed for it. 


Elaborating on their findings with re- 
gard to standardization in Britain, the 
American engineers pointed out that in 
some cases, due to existing war condi- 
tions, British practise involved design and 
weight penalties. Control by the Ministry 
of Aircraft Production over the allocation 
of raw and finished materials and manu- 
facturing equipment is used to restrict 
allocations to approved articles of manu- 
facture. It was emphasized, however, that 
this policy was due primarily to the 
shortage of engineering manpower. 

All of the members commented on the 
preoccupation of the British industry with 
war production. Under almost daily fire 
from robot bombs and rockets, British 
engineers and the Ministry have felt un- 
able to give much consideration to post- 
war models for civilian uses, the tech- 
nicians reported. 

Members of the mission included: T. P. 
Hearne, chairman of the International 
Standards Project of the National Aircraft 
Standards Committee of the Aeronautical 
Chamber and Standards Engineer of the 
Ryan Aeronautical Co.; Eric Dudley, Cur- 
tiss-Wright Corp.; Eugene W. Norris, Di- 
rector of Technical Services, Aeronautical 
Chamber; J. D. Redding, Manager, Aero- 
nautical Department, Society of Automo- 
tive Engineers; L. D. Bonham, Materials 
and Processes Department Manager, 
Lockheed Aircraft Corp.; Flight Lieut. 
D. G. Moffit, RAF, of the British Air Com- 
mission; Gustav Carvelli, Standards En- 
gineer, Wright Aeronautical Corp.; and 
Lieut. Col. G. R. Gaillard, AAF, repre- 
senting the Working Committee of the 
Army-Navy Aeronautical Board. 
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California’s First Air Conference 





Airport of Future to be Smaller, 


Not Expanded, Says Lockheed VP 


MORE than 200 aviation leaders, mayors 
of California cities, and heads of 
chambers of commerce dug into pressing 
state-wide questions of airports, taxation 
and legislation at the state’s First Avia- 
tion Conference last month. 

The conference was held at the Holly- 
wood-Roosevelt Hotel. A resolution was 
adopted making it an annual affair, but 
hereafter, representatives from the avia- 
tion industry, civic and industrial groups 


in the 11 Western states will be invited 
to participate. Glenn “B. Eastburn, man- 
ager of the Los Angeles Chamber of Com- 
merce transportation department, was 
elected chairman for the 1945 meeting, 
which will be called the Western Aviation 
Conference. ts 

Suggestions advanced at the conference 
were referred for action to the newly 
created California Council of the Na- 
tional Aeronautic Association, which will 








Here you are fellows— 
This is what you have been waitin ie for!! 


The AVIATION INSURANCE SERVICE long identified with 
the securing of reductions in flying rates offers pilots and 
crew members WORLD WIDE coverage at the lowest rates 


in Aviation history and further reductions for those currently 
insured on DOMESTIC and LATIN AMERICAN runs. 


Contact Your Local Representative Today 


A TS Tac. 


JACKSON HEIGHTS, N. Y. 
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study proposals and press for legislative 
action where it is deemed feasible. The 
Council wili offer services as an infor. 
mation clearing house and coordinating 
body. 

During the two-day conference, a 
which Theodore C. Coleman, vice presi- 
dent of Northrop Aircraft and head of the 
Los Angeles chamber’s aviation com- 
mittee, was chairman, the group hea 
two aviation experts discount the theory 
of mammoth airports for postwar com- 
mercial aviation. 

Hall L. Hibbard, vice president and chief 
engineer of Lockheed Aircraft Company, 
said that technological improvements wil] 
tend to reduce airport dimensions of the 
future, and that performance figures now 
available explode the theory that huge 
airports are necessary. 


Improvements listed included the re- 
versible pitch propeller; MacLaren Land- 
ing Gear; several methods to assist take- 
off; development of a practical jet pro- 
pulsion engine and boundary layer con- 
trol—the latter a development which 
shows possibilities of giving the wing 
three times the lift of present wing de- 
signs. 

Jet engines with propellers will be used 
commercially within four years, Hibbard 
predicted, and added that airport lengths 
used in present CAA regulations will be 
perfectly satisfactory for commercial jet 
planes, 


He pointed out that new CAA regula- 
tions present the basis for overall planning 
which, used as a design yardstick, will 
greatly influence both airplane perform- 
ance and airport facilities. He said air- 
ports must be designed for typical air- 
planes of three classifications—the small, 
twinengine feeder type, “such as_ the 
Saturn”; the medium-sized four-engine 
transcontinental such as the Constellation 
and the large four-engine transoceanic 
type of 200,000 pounds now on the draw- 
ing boards. 


Cites Air Regulations 


Civil air regulations for airports to 
handle these three classifications require, 
at sea level, 4,000 ft. runways for Feeder 
type; 5,000 ft. for transcontinental and 
6.000 for transoceanic. Corresponding ad- 
justments for 5,000 ft. altitude would aid 
from 1,000 ft. to feeder runways to 2,000 
ft, for transoceanic runways, he ob- 
served. 

Touching briefly on private plane re- 
quirements, Hibbard said he feels landing 
strips are an interim development, suit- 
able for the next 10 to 15 years. After 
that time, he predicts, the helicopter will 
come into its own. It will be inexpensive, 
fool-proof, and capable of carrying at 
least five passengers at more than 250 
mph, he _ anticipates. Landing _ strips 
would then be important only as parking 
facilities, he believes. 

Edgar N. Smith, CAA urban planning 
consultant, pointed out that constant en- 
larging of an airport doesn’t necessarily 
increase its capacity for handling planes. 

“An airport can become too big to be 
efficient”, he said. “It can be more effi- 
cient and economical to acquire several 
sites and in the future build medium size 
airports to handle increased capacity.” 

He described an adequate airport as one 
with capacity for 100 planes per day, cov- 
ering 100 to 120 acres, and costing $250,000. 
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Annual U.S. Plane 
Sales of 1'4 Billion 
Foreseen by Burden 


William A. M. Burden, assistant sec- 
retary of commerce for air, lists possible 
annual sales of U. S. aircraft within five 
years after the war at a total of $1,270,- 
000,000 in an article entitled, “Postwar 
Status of the Aircraft Industry,” pub- 
lished in the winter edition of the Har- 
yard Business Review. 

Burden breaks down the aircraft market 
into the following classifications: military, 
$1,000.000,000; domestic transport, $110,- 
000,000; international transport, $20,000,000; 
U. S. private, $100,000,000; and exports, 

“Although the shrinkage in aircraft 
manufacturing will be greater than in al- 
most any industry other than purely ord- 
nance industries . . . the outlook is not 
so uniformly black as many would have 
us believe,” Burden wrote. He predicted 
that unless America was blind to the 
lessons of history, it would maintain an 
infinitely stronger air force after the war 
than before, that military aircraft would 
require an extensive manufacturing in- 
dustry and that obsolescence in transport 
categories would hely to create a market 
of tens of millions of dollars a year. 

“The private flying market will soon 
equal the transport market in importance 
and within 10 years after the war will 
probably far exceed it,” he wrote. 


Transport Outlook ‘Clearer’ 


Burden feels that the outlook for the 
transport industry is considerably clearer 
than the manufacturing industry. He be- 
lieves that improved service, increased 
safety, and decreased rates will assure a 
sharp growth over pre-war air travel. 

“Conservative authorities,’ he wrote, 
“expect that the volume of passenger 
traffic will be four times what it was in 
1941, within five years after the close of 
hostilities, and that 10 years after the 
war it may be doubled again. In other 
words, the 1941 revenues, domestic and 
internationel, which totaled $135,000,000 
might be expected to increase to about 
$540,000.000 by the first five years after 
the war.” 

“In short there is every reason to be- 
lieve that the postwar aircraft industry 
as a whole will be a far from insignifi- 
cant factor in the American. economy,” 
Burden states. He feels that the manu- 
facturing and transport branches together 
would require employment of some 346,000 
persons, a figure which would be swelled 
greatly by the employment in miscellan- 
eous aeronautical activities such as serv- 
icing, training, airport operations and the 
like. 

“The influence of aviation on other in- 
dustries over the short term is likely to 
be less than generally predicted. The 
author can see little hope that the expan- 
Sion of the aviation industry (in relation 
to its prewar size), during the first three 
to five years after the war, great though 
it seems to be, will be sufficient to have 
a really major effect on our national 
economy.” 
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Planning for Peacetime Industry NOW... 
and Maintaining War Production [00 °/o 


Aircraft Mechanics, Inc., while maintaining full 
manufacturing schedules in war production, has 
planned a two-point post war program: (A) We 
will continue to offer design, engineering, and 
manufacturing facilities and skill as sub-con- 
tractors in the aviation, automotive, oil refinery 
and equipment, and other industrial fields. (B) 
We will manufacture several items of our own 
design for general distribution. 


. 


We presently are serving more than 50 major 
aircraft manufacturers, as well as leading con- 
cerns in other metal working fields, in the produc- 
tion of high tensile steel forgings and welded tu- 
bular assemblies. An inquiry, today, will bring 
you immediate details of our ability to serve you, 
too. 


HELP SPEED VICTORY « « « BUY AN EXTRA WAR BOND 
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) * AIRCRAFT MECHANICS ~- 


COLORADO SPRINGS, COLORADO 
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Fourth Coast-to-Coast Line 
Formed by NWA Extension 


Non-Stop From Chicago 
to Detroit Given PCA; 


UAL Gets Detroit Stop 


By KeEnnetH E. ALLEN 


HE Civil Aeronautics Board last fort- 

night created a fourth transcontinental 
carrier by granting Northwest Airlines 
an extension of its routes from Mil- 
waukeee to New York, via Detroit, con- 
ditioned upon the restriction that service 
between Milwaukee and New York should 
be provided only on planes originating 
and terminating at Minneapolis-St. Paul 
or points west. : 

The decision was contained.in the Chi- 
cago-Milwaukee-New York case (Docket 
629 et al), the majority opinion being 
signed by CAB Members Harllee Branch, 
Oswald Ryan and Josh Lee. CAB Chair- 
man L. Welch Pogue and Vice-Chairman 
Edward L. Warner filed strong dissenting 
and concurring opinions. 

The decision also authorized Pennsyl- 
vania-Central Airlines to extend its 
Route 55 from Pittsburgh to New York, 
subject to the condition that service be- 
tween those points should be provided 
on flights originating or terminating at 
Chicago or Knoxville, Tenn., or points 
south. 

PCA was also authorized to operate 
non-stop between Chicago and Detroit, 
eliminating Grand Rapids as an _ inter- 
mediate point. The latter city will con- 
tinue to receive service on some schedules. 

United Air Lines was authorized to 
serve Detroit as an intermediate stop 
between New York and Chicago on Route 
1, subject to the restriction that Detroit 
shall be served only on through flights 
originating or terminating at Denver or 

ints west, and that Detroit and Cleve- 
and shall not be served on the same 
schedule. ‘ 

The decision denied the applications of 


_. 
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NWA Enters New York, UAL Detroit— 
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Braniff, Chicago and Southern, Colonial 
Airlines, and Transcontinental and West- 
ern Air. American Airlines’ application 
for consolidation of its Routes 7, 21 and 
a portion of 23 involved service to Wind- 
sor, Ont., thus making it subject to ap- 
proval by the President. It will be con- 
sidered in a separate opinion. 

Both Pogue and Warner disagreed with 
the majority opinion relating to the ex- 
tension of Northwest and PCA to New 
York. Pogue suggested an outright merger 
of the two companies to attain the trans- 
continental route. Warner suggested suit- 
able operating arrangements between the 
two companies to provide through service. 


Duplication Deplored 


“Under the majority decision, North- 
west will be paralleling PCA from Mil- 
waukee to Detroit and PCA will be par- 
alleling TWA from Pittsburgh to New 
York, in each case with essentially the 
same type of service,” Pogue wrote. 

“I do not believe that the public con- 
venience and necessity require as much 
duplication of services as is being author- 
ized in these two situations. This is par- 
ticularly true because of the excellent 
connecting service at Chicago and the 
good service already existing between 
Pittsburgh and New York. 

“With this in mind, I had hoped that 
the Board would defer its decision on the 
two applications which I am considering 
here and give Northwest and PCA time 
to work out some consolidation or mer- 
ger . .. If the two systems were com- 
bined, we would have a fourth strong 
transcontinental carrier . . . In the event 
of such a combination, it would seem to 
me that the public convenience and nec- 
essity would require the authorization to 
the combined companies to render service 
to New York, presumably via Pitts- 
burgh.” 

Warner’s opinion followed the same 
general pattern, recognizing the need for 
“through one-plane service between the 
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Dotted line between Milwaukee and New York shows Northwest Airlines’ extension, 

which gives NWA a coast-to-coast route from Seattle to New York. Dotted lines from 

Chicago to Detroit and from Pittsburgh to New York trace PCA services. The dotted lines joining Toledo, Detroit, and Youngstown mark j 
United Air Lines’ new route to Detroit, an addition to its transcontinental line, all of which is shown. 





4th Transcontinental Route 
To Spur Trade to Northwest, 
N. Y. Port Authority Expects 


The Port of New York Authority pre. 
dicts ihat the creation of a fourth trans. 
continental route in the CAB’s decision 
granting Northwest Airlines an extension 
from Milwaukee to New York via Detroit 
will result in a greatly increased volume 
of trade and business between the New» 
Jersey-New York port district and the 
six northwest border states. The new 
route cuts 74% hours from the maximum 
and two hours from the minimum sched. 
uled westbound flying time from New 
York to Seattle. Eastbound flying times 
are reduced at the maximum by 24% 
hours and the minimum by 1% hours, 

Frank C. Ferguson, chairman of the 
Port of New York Authority, said crea- 
tion of the new route would eliminate 
flight delays and missed connections at 
Chicago, and would greatly assist the 
U. S. in meeting competition from for- 
eign flag airlines for air transportation 
between this country and points in 
Europe and the Far East. The Port 
Authority appeared as an intervener in 
the case in behalf of Northwest’s appli- 
cation. 





Twin Cities and other points on North- 
west’s system, and Detroit and New 
\ ae 

“I believe that the same end could be 
accomplished by a really close coordina- 
tion of the operations of two entirely 
non-competitive carriers. 

“Undoubtedly, there will be more cases 
of the same sort, justifying more parellel- 
ing of routes, from time to time in the 
future, but a iine must be drawn some- 
where, and I cannot concur at present in 
an action which will put four carriers into 
direct competition for Detroit-New York 
traffic and a like number for the traffic 
between New York and Chicago.” 

Warner held that the junctions of PCA 
and Northwest at Milwaukee, coupled 
with the fact that they are non-competing 
carriers, would enable the carriers to 
work out arrangements for through op- 
erations between points on their respec- 
tive systems. 

“The possibilities of such arrangements 
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SEATU PLS Unreal 


Official Photo U.S. Air Forces 


Wrapped up in one formidable package are the lessons of five years 
of attack bombing. The brilliant new Douglas Invader is America’s 
fastest, most versatile bomber. It is designed to carry such an 
extremely flexible selection of machine guns, cannon, bombs, and 
fuel that its offensive striking power is adaptable to almost any 
combat situation. 
This sleek “‘war-shortener” is making its presence felt wherever 
the going is toughest — more power to it. 
To us at Chandler-Evans — men and women together — it is a 
proud feeling to know that CECO fuel pumps are among those CARBURETORS 
chosen for this superb new fighting machine. We are leaving no FUEL PUMPS 
stone unturned to justify this trust. PROTEK-PLUGS 
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are far from having been explored to 
their limits in the past,’ Warner wrote. 
“The very name ‘interchange,’ used as 
though it were an all-inclusive descrip- 
tion of all that might be attempted, is 
symbolic of the restrictions that have 
been tacitly accepted. 

“As applied to the present instance the 
carriers might arrange between them- 
selves, on mutually satisfactory financial 
terms,. that Northwest alone should ac- 
complish this through service, by running 
certain of its aircraft over PCA’s route 
from Milwaukee or Chicago to New York 
or Washington; or that PCA might ac- 
complish it, by running certain aircraft 
through to the Twin Cities or far- 
ee. 2 

In the way 2f consolidating PCA’s and 
Northwest’s service, Warner offered these 
three alternatives: 

“1. The aircraft might be turned over 
to the flight personnel of the carrier over 
whose regular route they were fo 
flown, as in interchanges heretofore ac- 
complished; 

“2. The flight crews of the original op- 
erator might stay with the aircraft to the 
destination, certain flight personnel being 
qualified for operating over the route for 
which the other carrier was certificated; 

“3. If the number of schedules so to be 
operated were substantial, not only flight 
personnel but dispatching and ground 
servicing personnel as well might be 
placed along the route to be flown on the 
through schedules.” 

“It is with such possibilities as these 
in mind that I conclude that the public 
interest does not actually require that 
Northwest and PCA both be extended 
into New York; but that the former’s 
operation should remain as at present, 
while the latter’s should be extended in- 
to New York for the sole purpose of op- 
erating through schedules to and from 
Knoxville or points south thereof on 
Route 55 and through one-plane services 
between New York and points west of 
Chicago.” 


REA’s Air Express Division 
Announces New Tariff Which 


Affects 728 Towns and Cities 


The Air Express Division of Railway 
Express Agency has announced a new 
tariff, effective Jan. 15, containing many 
changes in rates and rules affecting prop- 
erty moved by plane between 728 air 
express points. 

e new express rates will go into 
effect initially at about 575-airport ex- 
press cities and associated towns presently 
maintaining air service. The new rates 
and rules will apply to all remaining 
points covered by the tariff as soon as 
air service has been inaugurated at those 
points. 

Airport offices served exclusively by All 
American Aviation and Northwest Air- 
lines will benefit by rate reductions 
amounting to approximately 10 per cent, 
bringing their charges down to the level 
covering other airport offices since July, 
1943. 


Filing Time Change 
The time for filing exhibits in the 
CAB’s North Central case (Docket 415 
et al) has been extended from Jan. 1 to 
Feb. 1. Hearing date has been set for 
March 5 in Washington. 
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From time to time there have been protests in this column about those pesky flig 
that find their way into the cabins of airline planes We recall writing ap 
“indignation piece” about these 
non-revenue passengers who 
always wait until you’ve jus 
fallen asleep, and then perch on 
the end of your nose : 
Wayne Parrish, our editor, alsy 
has his protest on file . . . & 
it is particularly gratifying to 
both of us to be able to print 
the accompanying picture . . . 
The pretty girl is Doris Rogers, 
stewardess on Chicago and 
Southern Air Lines . . That 
bald-headed “passenger” is 
George Bounds, C&S _ publicity 
director Miss Rogers is 
ebout to asphyxiate a fly ... 
The fly isn’t visible—it’s evi- 
dently sitting in the “grass” on the left of that concrete runway . . George admits 
that this isn’t the way for stewardesses to shoo flies off passengers’ heads, but never- 
theless the picture is evidence that C&S is doing something about the fly situation . . . 


& 
Out of TWA’s teletype at Detroit recently came the following message: “Advise 








if located quart jar pickles flight 70 property passenger forward Dayton passenger 

agent flight 78 if not already consumed .. .” The things people leave on air- 

planes shouldn’t be left on airplanes! ... 

e 

Our annual Christmas card summary is not yet complete but a recapitulation to date 
indicates some top runners, two from Pan American . . On the novel and dignified 
side, Sam Pryor Jr., vice president of Pan American Airways and his family issued 
a scroll filled solid in Christmas tree design with the names of all of the Pryor friends 
which number in the hundreds . . . It would take an evening to read.them all... 
And we understand that Mrs. Howard Dean, wife of the vice president of PAA, is no 
end put out by her husband’s own personal Xmas greeting which shows very lucidly a 
Belgian Congo mama feeding her young one in an unusual setting . . . The greeting 
reads, “Join me in a wee touch, Brother, Put your foot on the rail, Ask the barmaid 
for a drag, of her Belgian Congo Ale” . . It seems that in the Congo the mamas 
carry wooden foot rests for the young ‘uns . . And of course Carl Squier, v.p. of 
Lockheed, comes forth with his usual clever card but it’s less pretentious than in pre- 
vious years—he’s in the hospital recovering from some broken bones, you know .. . 


The telephone rang here in our office late one Saturday afternoon ... We 
answered and a woman very hesitantly asked: “Can you please tell me the dif- 
ference between a hostess and a stewardess?” ... So we explained that, to the 
best of our knowledge, there was no difference . . . However, we have now be- 
gome curious and would like to know why some airlines call their gals hostesses 
while some insist on stewardesses . . . Will someone enlighten us? .. . 


And, speaking of stewardesses (that’s what Pan American calls them), we notice 
that Pan American Airways now has them flying the Alaskan run from Seattle to 
Juneau, Whitehorse and Fairbanks . . . Some of you stewardesses and/or hostesses in 
the U. S. might be interested in the winter equipment these gals get . . “Winter 
equipment,” PAA says, “will consist of customtailored, weather repellant blue coats 
and parka hoods trimmed in wolverine. They will wear overshoes (mukluks) of fleece- 
iined black leather” . . . And we can think of places in the States where this equip- 
ment would be welcomed . ; 

2 


Ken Allen, who covers the Civil Aeronautics Board for this publication, came 
into our office the other day and said: “Say, I think you ought to give Mrs. 
Biermann a plug in your column for the job she’s doing at the CAB while Ed 
Slattery is sick” . . We've been buried in the Stevens Hotel in Chicago for 
five long weeks at the International Civil Aviation Conference and didn’t know 
about Mrs. Biermann. We therefore had Mr. Allen write the following piece: 
Mrs. Grace Biermann formerly of the CAB’s economic bureau, has been doing 
a bang-up job pinch-hitting for Ed Slattery, chief of the CAB’s press section, 
during his long illness .. . She has now been assigned permanently to the press 
section . . . She comes by her newspaper work naturally, having received in- 
struction from her father, an Iowa weekly newspaper publisher . . . (Consider 
yourself commended, Mrs. Biermann) .. . 

Eric BRAMLEY. 
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THIS FLYING BOXCAR in military opera- 
tion can carry 42 fully equipped para- 
troops and deliver them through two rear 
end jump doors at either side of the huge 
fuselage. Paracans of equipment are re- 
leased through bomb bay doors beneath 
the plane. 





LOADING MADE EASY, another Packet 
feature. A huge split door in the stern, a 
smaller freight door forward simplify load- 
ing and unloading of cargo. The cargo floor 
parallels the ground at/oading truckfloorlevel 
eliminating the need for hoisting devices. 





OVER 3,500 MILE RANGE means speedy 
delivery of vitally needed supplies in mili- 
tary operations—cargoes measured, not in 
pounds, but in tons. Today, for the Army; 
tomorrow, it’s yours! 
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he PACKET is designed specifically to transport cargo and troops 
by air...to carry boxcar loads at air express speed. It was born of 
a wartime need. The Army presented the problem to Fairchild engineers: 


Build a plane that can utilize average airports and fly long or short dis- 
tances economically—a plane with huge cargo capacity, for men, guns, 
trucks, ammunition or equipment. 


Such a plane is The PACKET. It is in the air today, the first of 
many to undergo rigid flight tests. An all-metal, high-wing monoplane, 
The PACKET is powered by two 2100-horsepower engines. It is designed 
to operate with the simplicity and economy of twin-engine airplanes. 

Fairchild engineering experience has given The PACKET another 
invaluable quality. While today it can carry the weapons of war, to- 
morrow, with but minor modification, it can transport the goods of 
peacetime commerce, 

It has the characteristic inherent in all Fairchild products—the 
“touch of tomorrow in the planes of today.” 


BUY U.S. WAR BONDS AND STAMPS 


airchild Aircrakt 


Division of Fairchild Engine & Airplane Corporation, Hagerstown, Maryland 
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Department of Justice Brief 
Hits 5 Steamship Companies 





CAB Calendar 


Jan. 9—Oral argument, American Ex- 
port Airlines-American Airlines acqui- 
sition (Dockets 1345, 1346). 


Jan. 8—Hearing on consolidation of 


United Fruit, Waterman, 
Grace, Moore-McCorm’k, 
A.G. & W.I. are Involved 


JR COMMENDATION that the appli- 
cations of the five steamship com- 
panies involved in the CAB’s Latin Amer- 
ican case (Docket 525 et al) be denied 
and that competition be provided both 
Pan American Airways and Pan Ameri- 
can-Grace Airways in international oper- 
ations is contained in the Department of 
Justice brief filed in the case. 

“The prohibitions established by law 
and public policy in order to prevent the 
control of air transportation by surface 
carriers engaged in competing modes of 
transportation must not be ignored or 
neglected in this proceeding”, the Justice 
Department’s brief states. 

“They are particularly pertinent and 
most strikingly call for the careful con- 
sideration of this Board (CAB), in view 
of the powerful position enjoyed in the 
transportation picture by the steamship 
companies involved, 

“If for any reason the applicable re- 
strictions of law were disregarded or re- 
laxed in this case, a momentous step 
would have been taken toward permitting 
all surface carriers to engage in air trans- 
portation. Once the door is opened, the 
breach becomes gradually greater; there 
is mo turning back; the encroachment 
grows and continually spreads; until ulti- 
mately the way is open for any surface 
carrier to control and operate airlines 


The five steamship companies involved 
are United Fruit Co., Grace Line, Inc., 
Waterman Steamship Corp., Moore-Mc- 
Cormack Lines, and Atlantic, Gulf and 
West Indies Steamship Co. 


One Issue In Particular 


The Justice Department took particular 
issue with a contention by some of the 
steamship applicants that they did not 
come under the section of the Civil Aero- 
nautics Act which prohibits surface car- 
riers from controlling airlines since the 
steamship companies are engaged in for- 
eign commerce. 

“This contention is based upon the fact 
that Section 408 (of the Civil Aeronau- 
tics Act) does not specfically mention 
carriers engaged in foreign commerce, as 
well as the fact that such carriers are in 
competition with foreign carriers and are 
not subject to regulation under the laws 
of the United States. 

“This contention, as well as the bases 
thereof, appears to be wholly unjustified 
and unfounded either on reason or on 
fact,” the Justice Department said, em- 
phasizing that the Civil Aeronautics Act, 
as well as the antitrust laws, apply to 
carriers engaged in foreign commerce. 

“The operation of both air and steam- 
ship services by any of the steamship 
applicants would not only eliminate com- 
petition between the two types of trans- 


SO 


portation, but would also afford such 
steamship company a competitive ad- 
vantage over independent air carriers.” 

With respect to Pan American and 
Panagra, the Justice Department held that 
despite their testimony that there is not 
sufficient traffic to support additional air 
service in the Latin and South American 
markets, the CAB should authorize com- 
petitive service “if the public convenience 
and riecessity will be served thereby.” 

W. R. Grace & Co., an intervener in 
the case, asserts in its brief that the CAB 
recommend to the President that he re- 
quire or request Panagra to file an appli- 
cation for an extension of its routes from 
Balbao to New York, pointing out that 
Pan American has prevented Grace from 
doing this. Panagra is owned equally by 
Grace and Pan American. 


Northeast Airlines’ route. (Docket 1607 
et al). (Tentative). 1 


Jan, 10—Hearing on South Atlantic 
route applications. (Docket 1171 et al) 
(Tentative). 


Jan. 11—Prehearing conference on 
Braniff Airways’ application to lift re- 
strictions on Route 15. (Docket 1225). 


Jan, 23—Oral argument in Colonial 
Airlines mail pay case. (Docket 842). 


Jan. 31—Hearing on Oklahoma-Texas 
applications in Fort Worth. (Docket 
337 et al). 


Feb. l1l—Hearing on Pacific case 
(Docket 547 et al). (Tentative). 

Feb. 12—Hearing on non-scheduled 
investigation. (Docket 1501). 

Mar. 5—Hearing on North Central 
case (Docket 415 et al). (Tentative). 


Mar. 12—Hearing on National Airlines 
mail rate (Docket 824). 














Justice Dept. Urges CAB Denial 
of Moore-McCormack Application 


Position As Outlined 
in Latin American Case 
Reiterated in Brief 


TH Department of Justice has filed 
a brief in the CAB’s North Atlantic 
case (Docket 855 et al) calling on the 
CAB to deny the application of Moore- 
McCormack Lines on the grounds that the 
steamship operator “cannot use aircraft to 
public advantage in its operations” and 
that competition would be restrained. 

The brief reiterated the Department’s 
position with respect to steamship oper- 
ators as outlined in a brief filed in the 
Latin American case (Docket 525 et al). 
The North Atlantic brief mentioned only 
Moore-McCormack. 

“The point which has been stressed by 
all of the steamship applicants in this and 
other proceedings is the desire to protect 
the steamship company from the full effect 
of air competition. Moore-McCormack’s 
policy witness also stated that he felt this 
‘one way air—one way sea service’ was 
necessary for the protection of steamship 
cperations. 

“One reason the scheme is attractive to 
steamship applicants is that it saves pas- 
sengers for the steamship traffic. It is not 
a furtherance of air transportation; it is 
rather a restraint upon the conduct of an 
effective air transport system.” 

With respect to Moore-McCormack’s 
argument that a new type of traffic would 
be generated if the steamship company 
were certificated to provide a sea-air 
service, the brief declared: 

“This service will exist with the re- 
turn of ships to the routes over which 
they previously operated, and the certifi- 
cation of an air carrier or carriers over 
the route. The public will enjoy the 
same advantages in travel and air trans- 





portation will not be tied to the apron 
strings of the merchant marine.” 








The brief characterized as “question- 
able” the benefits to be derived for Amer- 
ican air transportation should Moore-Me- 
Cormack enter into conference agree- 
ments or pooling arrangements with for- 
eign air carriers with respect to rates. 

Asserting that “no finding of public ad- 
vantage is warranted by the evidence,” the 
brief asserts that the evidence which 
Moore-McCormack offered in support of 
its application “does not indicate that the 
air service proposed is supplementary, 
auxiliary or incidental to the steamship 
operations.” 

The brief contended that Moore-Mc- 
Cormack’s proposed air operations over 
its southern route “are in no way even 
remotely related to past steamship oper- 
ations,” and that the proposed northern 
route parallels the route of American 
Scantic Line and “could be classed as 
merely alternative service.” 

“The operation from Leningrad to Basra 
would seem to be merely an after-thought 
and entirely unrelated in any way to 
previous steam operations. 

“It should be noted that applicant has 
stated that it is in a position to conduct 
air service at a lower cost. than inde- 
pendent airlines because of its ability to 
distribute some of its costs over its com- 
bined ship and air service to the Baltic, 
Scandinavian and Russian area, The 
growth of an air transportation system 
will never be progressive, healthy or self- 
sustaining if subordinated to marine in- 
terests and relegated to a minor role 
where it must be fed by distributing its 
cost of operation to services conducted 
by steamer. 

“Air transportation, if conducted by 
this applicant, would result in a detri- 
ment rather than an advantage to the 
public.” 
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SIMPLIFIED COMPASS INDICATION for the pilot is one of the features of the Kollsman Direction Indicator. This 
new direct reading, easy-to-read, easy-to-follow compass has a convenient reference pointer that can be set 
to the desired course making it necessary only to “‘match pointers.” It is regarded by many pilots as one of 
the greatest steps taken to simplify cross country navigation for the pilot. For an illustrated folder on this 


original Kollsman development, write Kollsman Instrument Division, 80-08 45th Avenue, Elmhurst, New York. 
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AA Opposes Granting More 


Air Routes in 


Damon Says Presently 
Authorized Service 


Should Be Developed 


sangre! AIRLINES’ strong opposi- 
tion to the certification of any new 
routes and services in New England until 
presently authorized service by the car- 
riers is fully developed, was voiced by 
Ralph S. Damon, vice-president and gen- 
eral manager, in the closing session of the 
12-day hearing given 15 applicants and 
more than a dozen interveners in the 
New England hearing at Boston. 

As the sessions concluded, speeded up 
by one night meeting and early morning 
meetings, Examiner Barron Fredricks an- 
nounced briefs, not to exceed 50 pages, 
were to be submitted before March 1, and 
that some delayed exhibits would be re- 
ceived if offered before Dec. 30. 

Damon’s testimony was highlighted by 
some searching questions from Harold L. 
Russell, counsel for Eastern Air Lines. 

) American’s general manager asserted that 
mew service offered by Eastern and 
Colonial Airlines would duplicate in con- 
siderable measure some of the present 
service, and he expressed the opinion that 
“the purpose of these applications is di- 
version of traffic from existing carriers,” 
so that “therefore American Airlines is 
opposed to their certification.” 


Warns of Direct Competition 


He warned that the applications of some 
of the companies seeking “so-called local 
or feeder service” paralleled trunk air 
lines in such a manner that if the feeder 
applicants were to develop non-stop 
schedules, these would be in direct com- 
petition with the present trunk lines be- 
tween some points. 

“American does not believe it to be 
sound to have feeders parallel trunk car- 
riers,” he said. 

Turning to the request of Colonial for 
New England routes, and the petition of 
Eastern for new stops, he asserted that 
“the amount of service in southern New 
England has been already augmented by 
additional certificates, some of them not 
yet inaugurated,” and that Colonial’s pro- 
posals were “chiefly an overlay of Amer- 
ican Airlines service.” 

He said the Bedford Airport, outside 
Boston, which Colonial has requested as 
a stop, has been a tentative American 
alternate landing since Aug. 11, 1942, 
when American made a contract with the 
State of Massachusetts covering the right 
of the carrier to use it as a bad weather 
alternative. He said American has been 
paying a stand-by change for such use 
ever since, but Army restrictions have 
continued to make it undesirable. 

He said American had asked for a 
Brockton stop before Eastern’s petition 
was filed, and that American had been 
denied this and other landings which are 
named in some of the pending applica- 
tions. 

Russell’s cross examination went into 
both the Boston-New York case and the 
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San Francisco-Los Angeles case, in which 
he said “American was not handicapped 
by any consistency,” and that his ques- 
tions were designed “to give American 
a chance to explain.” 

Damon denied, in response to Russell’s 
queries, that American had taken one 
stand regarding parallel competition in the 
Boston-New York case, changed it in the 
San Francisco-Los Angeles proceeding, 
and now wishes to change back again. 

Ray Hylan, president of Hylan Flying 
Service, testified to plans for economical 
routes between Buffalo and other points 
to Boston, and insisted the firm does not 
“propose to run a trunk line system.” 

There was searching cross examination 
into the organization and structure of 
Norseman Air Transport, organized by 
Connecticut businessmen and nearly 50 
military airmen. Testimony brought out 
the fact that a request for intrastate 
routes had been made of the Massachu- 
setts Aeronautics Commission, but Jerome 
E. Respess, Hartford engineering execu- 
tive, said Norseman “definitely will not 
run an intrastate airline.” 

During the presentation of the case of 
Putnam Airlines, Albert Beitel, counsel, 
served notice that he did not expect to 
have to prove public convenience and 
necessity “to the same extent” as other 
petitioners because mail rights were not 
sought. 

One of the tense moments came when 
Hamilton O. Hale, for American, pro- 
tested “we are trying the New York- 
Boston cases all over again,” and accused 
Eastern Air Lines of “highly unfair” pro- 
cedure. Hale sought to have E. Smythe 
Gambrell, Eastern attorney, state whether 
EAL’s “prayer for relief” from the board 
was for the removal of restrictions which 
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UAL Flew 5 Million Miles 
In Alaska ATC Operations 


United Air Lines concluded its Alaskan 
operations for the AAF’s Air Transport 
Command with a record of more than 
5,200,000 miles flown, approximately 20,- 
000,000,000 pound-miles flown, the trans- 
portation of 33,500 military passengers. 
almost 6,000,000 pounds of military cargo 
and more than 2,500,000 pounds of mail 
flown. No major mishap or injury was 
recorded during the operation, which 
began in May, 1942. 


require its Boston flights to originate and 
terminate at least as far south as Charles- 
ton, W. Va., or Richmond, Va. Gambrell 
stood pat. 

“It is highly unfair of Eastern to re- 
fuse to state its position,” Hale stormed, 
adding that counsel for TWA and United 
were not present, and that “if they knew 
this thing were coming up, they would 
be here opposing it. We are entitled to 
know whether lifting the restriction is 
an issue.” 

Examiner Fredricks ruled the appli- 
cants could only assume Eastern would 
press for the best possible relief. 

Backing up Eastern’s request for stops 
at Hartford, Brockton, New Haven, Provi- 
dence and Stamford-Norwalk, Paul H. 
Brattain, first vice-president, said they 
“represent the most important concentra- 
tions of population, industry and com- 
merce in New England outside of Boston,” 
and that EAL was willing also to serve 
other points in New England. 

Brattain characterized Colonial’s re- 
quest to serve Bedford, Boston suburb, as 
“merely a none too subtle attempt to be- 
come a fourth carrier competing for the 
New York-Boston traffic.” 

Questioning of J. Burleigh Cheney, 
president of Skyway Corp. of Providence. 
aspirant for helicopter routes, developed a 





Pheasants by Air— 


The piece de resistance at a recent luncheon of the Los Angeles 
Advertising Club was pheasant, flown from Huron, South Dakota, 


vie Western Air Lines. Ted Cate, advertising manager for Western, and Gus Waser, super- 
vising chef for the Biltmore Hotel in L. A., are shown with three of the birds. 
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deadlock for a time when he declined to 
mame persons he expected to be financial 
backers. 

After an agreement of counsel, Cheney 
testified 100 shares of Class A stock were 
held by Roger L. Putnam, former mayor 
of Springfield, Mass., and that others in- 
terested were Horace L. Weller, Charles 
M. Sears, Jr., and H. Lloyd Rooney. 

These three, Cheney said, had “divorced 
themselves from a surface carrier.” He 
testified also that the Short Line, Inc., a 
bus company, had been interested in the 
Skyway project, and that $35,000 to $45,000 
had been spent in preparatory work. 


Protest from Skyway 


At a time when counsel were inquiring 
into the background of Skyway, Clarence 
Peterson, for the company, protested: “We 
will cooperate to the fullest extent; we 
have nothing to conceal.” He asked that 
he be permitted to rest on what exhibits 
had been offered. Atty. John B. Ford, 
for Northeast, retorted with three motions 
to strike out parts of Cheney’s cross ex- 
amination on the basis of his refusal to 
answer cross examination, and Public 
Counsel Philip Schleit asked whether 
prospective Skyway backers are con- 
nected with surface carriers, asserting “all 
applicants are entitled to know.” 

Assertions that the late Elmer W. Wig- 
gins, founder of E. W. Wiggins Airways, 
Inc., of Norwood, Mass., “poured money” 
into the fixed base operation and was in- 
terested in aviation “only as a hobby,” 
created another storm. 

Joseph Garside, president, declared that 
“Wiggins worked from early morning until 
late at night to further the cause of avia- 
tion,” did a “wonderful job for the U. S. 
Government to help with the war train- 
ing effort and killed himself doing it.” 
Wiggins Airways, largest fixed base oper- 
ator in the country before the war, pre- 
sented elaborate exhibits to back its ap- 
plication for nine routes in New England, 
one touching Albany. 

Final witness was Paul E. Battilana, as- 
sistant to the vice-president of Edo Floats, 
who testified amphibious floats, such as 
Norseman Air Transport expects to use, 
had been built, tested, and found “practi- 
cal and safe” on sizes up to C-47 equip- 
ment. 


U. S. Pilot Flies Non-Stop 
From South to North Chile; 
Record Hailed as Milestone 


An American pilot has made a record 
flight from the world’s southernmost city 
to the northern boundary of Chile, mark- 
ing an important milestone in that coun- 
try’s military aviation, the War Depart- 
ment reports. 

The flight was from Punta Arenas in the 
Straits of Magellan 2,916 miles to the bor- 
der city of Africa in slightly less than 16 
hours. It was the first time such a feat 
had been accomplished and the flight was 
regarded as a significant forward step in 
shortening distances within the South 
American nation which stretches for near- 
ly 3,000 miles along the Pacific coast. 

The pilot for the flight was Col. Paul 
T. Hanley, Chief of the U. S. Military 
Aviation Mission at Santiago, Chile. His 
co-pilot was Capt. Enrique Flores of the 
Chilean Air Force. 
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William A. 
Coulter is 
shown putting his signature on a contract 
for 10 four-engine transports as Donald W. 


Signs for 10 Planes— 


Douglas looks on. They were flying over 
Los Angeles in a C-54 when this picture 
was taken. 





Western Air Lines Buys 
10 Four-Engine Planes 


Western Air Lines at mid month com- 
pleted negotiations for the purchase from 
Douglas Aircraft Co. of five DC-4s and 
five DC-6s. Purchase price amounted to 
approximately five million dollars, 

Western plans to use the four-engine 
planes on its newly granted Los Angeles- 
Denver route and on the Los Angeles-San 
Francisco division of the California- 
Canada network. 

Western estimates that Los Angeles- 
Denver DC-4 time will be three hours 
and 45 minutes and DC-6 time for the 
route three hours. 

William A. Coulter, president of West- 
ern, signed the contract with Donald W. 
Douglas, president of Douglas, aboard a 
C-54, army prototype of the DC-4, while 
flying over Los Angeles. The purchase 
took place 19 years after Western bought 
the original single-engine Douglas M-2 
with which to inaugurate the first com- 
mercial air mail service out of Los An- 
geles. 


Thirteen Airlines Reported 
Ready to Spend 50 Million 
At San Francisco Airport 


Thirteen airlines have agreed to spend 
more than fifty million dollars for fa- 
cilities at the San Francisco airport pro- 
vided the city spends twenty million to 
provide sites for their terminals, accord- 
ing to a story in the San Francisco 
Chronicle. The story did not svecify the 
15 airlines, mentioning only Pan American 
Airways, American Aijirlines, Matson 
Steamship Co., and TWA as possible par- 
ticipants. 

The Chronicle story says Pan American 
Airways will spend seven million dollars 
and the “other lines will invest from three 
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million dollars up apiece for hangay 
shops and passenger terminals if the 
proposal suggested by the Utilities Com. 
— is offered to the voters and cap. 
ried. 

The Army and Navy are spending y 
million dollars improving the airport noy 
in exchange for title to Treasure Islanj 
The city will soon have a 10,000-foot mp. 
way in the direction of the prevailing 
wind, and will build several 8,000-fog 
“cross-wind” runways if the bond issy 
is voted. 


Returning Servicemen 
Get Old Jobs Back At 
CAL; Same Salary, Too 


Continental Air Lines has announced 
a job preference setup for returning serv. 
icemen, under which former employes 
may return to the airlines with an offer 
of the same jobs they left, or their equiy- 
alent in seniority, status and pay. In 
the case of veterans making first appli- 
cation for positions with the airline, they 
will be given preference over non-veteran 
applicants, other qualifications being 
equal. 

President Robert F. Six said in an- 
nouncing the plan, that veterans return- 
ing to work for the airline can report 
at any Continental station, and there re- 
ceive a free pass to Denver to report to 
the personnel office. 

“The veteran’s pay will begin the day 
he arrives in Denver and reports to the 
personnel office,” Six said. “His salary 
will be set, temporarily, at the salary he 
was receiving when he left for the serv- 
ice.” In the case of jobs having automatic 
pay increases or merit increases, the vet- 
eran’s salary will be raised to the ap- 
propriate level. 

“Should the former employe for physi- 
cal or psychological reasons be unable 
to resume his old duties it will be the 
policy of Continental Air Lines to make 
every effort to provide him with a job 
which he is capable of filling,” Six said 
“The former employe who has acquired 
new skills or knowledge during his serv- 
ice in the Armed Forces will be placed in 
a better job as soon as there is an open- 


ing.” 


Atlantic, Gulf, West Indies 
Lines Files Brief Offering 
5-Cents-Per-Mile Service 


Atlantic, Gulf and West Indies Steam- 
ship Lines has filed a brief in the CAB’s 
Latin American case (Docket 525 et al) 
offering rates of not over 5c a mile for 
overseas air transportation without gov- 
ernment subsidy. The company seeks to 
operate air service in connection with its 
steamship service between New York, 
Bermuda, and the Caribbean area. Denial 
of its entry into the air transport field, 
the company states, will seriously affect 
its service and its ability to meet foreign 
competition. 

The brief states that it is developing 4 
78-passenger airplane, which will have 
two-passenger staterooms, single pas- 
senger roomettes, chair accomodations, 
and a lounge and dining salon. During 
the several years that this airplane will 
be under development, the company pro- 
poses to use Lockheed Constellations for 
express services and Curtiss Commandos 
for supplemental feeder services. 
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See that shadow! It is symbolic of a new and 
different type of aircraft. Rapid progress has 
been made in helicopter development during the 
war, under Government sponsorship . . . and the 
modern helicopter can be expected to play a 
practical and useful part in the great future of 
air transportation. 

The special flying abilities of the helicopter 
qualify it for many time-saving peacetime appli- 
cations . . . augmenting conventional air trans- 
port . . . serving and saving in uses beyond 
present limitations. 


So look ahead and look aloft. While all present 


“SIGN IN THE SKY...” 





Kellett facilities are concentrated on military 
production, the Kellett engineering staff and 
productive organization are working toward the 
day when “flying without wings’’ will take its 
useful place in tomorrow's skies. 


SEND FOR INTERESTING BOOKLET 
There may be some questions in your mind 
about the helicopter . . . its capabilities, possi- 
bilities, and its probable post-war services. If so, 
send for an interesting booklet, “Answering 
Some Helicopter Questions.”” Write Kellett Air- 
craft Corporation, Dept. TC, Upper Darby 
(Philadelphia), Pa. 


KELLETT 


OLDEST ROTARY WING AIRCRAFT MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
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Baldwin 


Executive 

H. W. Anderson, formerly vice president 
of the aviation division of the Whiting 
Co., Harvey, Ill, has been given execu- 
tive duties in Honduras with TACA Air- 
ways S. A. 

Harmon A. Harris, of the New York 
traffic department of Pan American-Grace 
Airways, has been appointed public rela- 
tions and advertising manager for South 


America. 
Traffic 

Richard W. Sylvester, formerly special 
representative for Pan American-Grace 
Airways at Balboa, Canal Zone, has been 
appointed traffic manager for South 
America. Raymond E. Montgomery has 
assumed his duties as special representa- 
tive at Miami. 

MacDonald Bryan, director of public in- 
formation of National Airlines, has been 
reelected president of the Florida Pub- 
licity Association. 

Arthur C. Smith has been appointed 
cargo traffic supervisor for American Air- 
lines in the Los Angeles district. He was 
formerly traffic manager of mail-express 
and freight for Continental Air Lines. 

Myrta Sawdey, formerly chief stewardess 
for United Air Lines at Denver, has been 
named chief stewardess at San Francisco, 
succeeding Violet McNeill, who is return- 
ing to flight duties. Mary Shick, formerly 
chief stewardess at Burbank, has been ap- 
pointed assistant to Miss Sawdey. She 
replaces Ada Brown, also returning to 
flight duties. Jane Nutting, stewardess 
at Denver, has been promoted to chief 
stewardess there, and Margaret Tolosano, 
stewardess at San Francisco, has been 
named chief stewardess at Burbank. 

Harold Clark, formerly head of the res- 
ervations devartment of Pan American 
Airways in Los Angeles, is the new field 
sales representative for the airline in the 
Los Angeles territory, replacing Jack Ladd, 
who recently resigned to organize his own 
travel agency. 





Vet Administration Ruling 


The Veterans Administration reports 
that under terms of a ruling just obtained, 
the $500 available for tuition for returned 
veterans under the G.I. Bill of Rights 
must be apportioned over a school year 
of 38 weeks. Thus, if aviation courses 
ran for only 20 weeks, the amount that 
should be paid under the terms of the 
Act would be approximately $260, regard- 
less of what the cost of the course was 
published to be. 





Benson 








Lindsey Bray 








Los Angeles Number Changed 


New and improved telephone 
service has been installed in the 
Los Angeles offices of American 
Aviation Publications. The num- 
ber has been changed to Trinity 
7997, and there now is 24-hour 
switchboard service in effect for 
both editorial and advertising de- 
partments at 1404-5 Park Central 
Bldg., 412 West Sixth St. 
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Operations 

D. C. Evans, assistant to R. L. Smith, 
operations manager of Northwest Airlines, 
has been appointed superintendent of sta- 
tions for the company’s eastern region be- 
tween Chicago and Billings, Mont. He 
succeeds R. C. Anderson, now on special 
assignment for the company. Loyd I, 
Belden, veteran Northwest pilot, has been 
appointed system chief pilot for the 
company. He succeeds M. B. Freeburg, 
chief pilot for two years, who recently 
requested his release so as to return to 
flight duties. 

Don. O. Benson has been named super- 
intendent of aircraft engineering for 
Northwest Airlines. Working under him 
will be three supervisors—Renald E. 
Pfleiderer, power plant engineer; James 
A. Butcher, airframe engineer; and 
Howard L. Prieve, flight engineer. 

Capt. Lewis C. Lindsey has been named 
chief pilot for Pan American Airway’'s 
Alaska service. A PAA pilot since 1936, 
he replaces Chief Pilot S. E. Robbins, 
who has been transferred to the airline’s 
San Francisco base 








Maintenance 
Gordon Wood has been appointed as- 
sistant general purchasing agent for 
United Air Lines at its central main- 
tenance base at Cheyenne, Wyo. W. F. 
Kiefer, of Chicago, will succeed him as 
shop auditor. 


Miscellaneous 

Lt. Col. Benton R. Baldwin, former 
United Air Lines pilot, holds three major 
combat decorations for activities in the 
European theatre. 

William J. Bray has been named execu- 
tive assistant to Vice President J. J 
O’Donovan of Pennsylvania-Central Air- 
lines. 

John E. Grabow, formerly traveling 
auditor for United Air Lines, has been 
named manager of disbursements with 
headquarters in Chicago. 


TWA Makes Fast Run 


A scheduled flight from Chicago to 
New York was made non-stop by a Trans- 
continental and Western Air DC-3 Dec. 
21 in two hours and 57 minutes. The 
plane, carrying 18 passengers and 1,500 
pounds of cargo, averaged 250 mph and 
at times attained a speed of 300 mph. 
The crew consisted of Capt. David de 
Blasio and First Officer Donald Greene, 
both of Brooklyn. 
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Entirely Collins equipped... 


BRANIFF AIRWAYS, INC. has been 
using Collins ground transmitters since 1935 and 
Collins aircraft transmitters since 1937. 


It was the first great airline to recognize the 
superiorities of Collins design, workmanship, and 
performance, the first to avail itself of the precise, 
sturdy, reliable Collins Autotune.* 

Today Braniff uses Collins multi-channel or 
Autotune equipment at every point at which it has 
a radio station, and every ship in its Super B Liner 
fleet carries a Collins 17F Autotune aircraft 
transmitter. 

There is a deep satisfaction in having supplied 
the nerve-system on which Braniff relies in main- 
taining its magnificent record of safety and oper- 
ating efficiency. 








When Collins turned to war production, it could 
apply the know-how that came from furnishing 
communication equipment which met the exacting 
needs of Braniff and other major airlines. When it 
returns to civilian design and production, it will 
add to that know-how the tremendously increased, 
intensified experience acquired in its services to the 
Armed Forces. Collins Radio Company, Cedar 


Rapids, Iowa. 


*The Collins Autotune is a repositioning mechanism which quick 

shifts all transmitter or receiver tuning controls simultaneously 
and with extreme precision to any one of a number of pre-deter 

mined frequencies. Patents issued and pending in the USA and 
other countries. 
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United, TWA Vigorously Protest 
Award of Denver-L.A. to WAL 


File Petitions Asking 
Rehearing, Reargument, 
and Reconsideration 


HE Civil Aeronautics Board’s decision 

awarding the route between Denver 
and Los Angeles to Western Air Lines 
drew vigorous petitions last fortnight 
from United Air Lines and Transconti- 
nental and Western Air asking for re- 
hearing, reargument and reconsideration. 

United’s petition leaned heavily on the 
report of Examiner Albert F. Beitel, which 
had recommended the carrier for the 
route. The petition noted that Beitel 
“was not available during the long de- 
liberations which preceded the decision 
to defend his choice of United as the 
operator of the new route.” Beitel re- 
signed shortly after his report was sub- 
mitted. 

TWA took issue with the CAB on four 
points in opposing the award of the route 
to Western, asserting that if the latter 
carrier is certificated, TWA should be too. 
The petition stated also that the decision 
had strengthened the position of United 
in the western United States, “yet this 
continued aggrandizement of United’s 
position in the west is not even discussed 
in the opinion.” 

United predicated the bulk of its argu- 
ment for reconsideration on its inability 
to work out successful interchange 
equipment with Western at Denver, one 
reason being that United would short-haul 
itself on transcontinental passengers by 
carrying them only to Denver, 
than on to Salt Lake City, where the 
two companies maintained an interchange 
agreement. 

“The point is,” the United petition states, 
“we do not want to cooperate with respect 
to interchange at Denver. We want the 
longer haul and we have a legal right 
to it.” At another point, the brief de- 
clared that if such an agreement on four- 
engine aircraft is reached at Denver “com- 
plete control regarding equipment, oper- 
ations and handling of passengers will 
have to be vested in United.” 


TWA Lists Four Points 


TWA’s four points of contention in the 
Denver-Los Angeles decision were: 

“1. While the Board admits that an 
award to Western would result in ‘sub- 
stantial diversion’ from TWA, it has 
failed to give consideration to the fact 
that this diversion will be so great as to 
injure TWA seriously. 

“2. The apparent reason in the Board’s 
opinion for denying TWA the route re- 
quested by it was the conclusion that 
TWA would divert ‘the bulk of Western’s 
through traffic on Route 13.’ There is no 
evidence in the record to support this 
conclusion, and, in fact, it is contrary 
even to the position of Western. 

“3. The Board completely fails to men- 
tion the fact that TWA can provide the 
proposed service at a far lower cost than 
can any other applicant . 

“4. While the Board admits that TWA 
could ‘obviously’ provide Denver with 
direct service to important eastern cities 
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rather: 


to which Denver does not presently have 
through service, nevertheless the Board 
appears to give no weight to this fact.” 

United’s petition held that in the Den- 
ver-Los Angeles decision, the CAB said 
in effect: “Let’s give the public a duplica- 
tion of the headaches of Salt Lake City 
by creating at Denver a junction point on 
the great circle transcontinental route be- 
tween Denver and Los Angeles.” 

“We may as well tell the Board now 
that United Air Lines is not going to 
fly any Indian heads to New York City.” 
(The Indian head is Western’s official in- 
signia.) 


Denver May Become ‘Stub’ 


The United petition asserted that if the 
CAB does not grant reconsideration and 
reverse its decision, “the Denver junc- 
tion point, like the Salt Lake City junc- 
tion point, will become permanent. The 
route the Board calls the “‘Denver-Los 
Angeles cutoff’ will be converted into the 
‘Los Angeles-Denver stub,’ and it will be 
a permanent stub just as the Los Angeles- 
Salt Lake City route is a permanent stub 
so far as transcontinental travel is con- 
cerned.” 

Taking direct issue with the CAB’s 
decision, the petition asserts that “a plea 
that two carrier transcontinental service 
should be improved by means of one- 
carrier service has been answered by a 
decision that the country deserves a 
double dose of two-carrier transconti- 
nental service.” 

“This tragic mistake has been made 
because of a desire to protect a corpora- 
tion against the diversion which will come 
as a result of public preference for the 
new route. 

“The Board has been so intent upon 
aiding small carriers (and incidentally 
making richer the rich men who control 
them) that it is slighting its primary and 
all important duty, which is to develop 
air transportation and make it as effective 
as possible for the traveling public.” 

United holds that in the present case, 
the CAB must grant reconsideration of 
the decision because in this instance “the 
Board itself is not sure that the answer 
which is pondered over five months is 
sound.” 

The petition held that the CAB’s state- 
ment of diversion to Western in the 
event United was awarded the route was 
a generality,” and that the CAB had not 
“tried to prove that the award of the 
route to United would seriously impair 
Western’s position as a strong, inde- 
pendent carrier.” 

“It is the duty of the Board in pre- 
paring opinions to set forth and either 
adopt or refute the principal arguments 
advanced by the parties . . . If the 
Board would do that we would have a 
government of law instead of a gov- 
ernment of men in transportation. 

“This Board has been functioning since 
1938 and by now should have developed 
a comprehensive body of precedents to 
govern this industry. This has not been 
accomplished.” 

The petition obviously referred to West- 
ern’s recent acquisition of Inland Air 
Lines when it declared that “Western’s 
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Files Exceptions In 
Great Lakes-Florida 
Case; 7 Points Liste 


D. Franklin Kell, public counsel, 
filed exceptions to the report of Exam 
Ross I. Newmann in the Great Lakes 
Florida case (Docket 570 et al) 
issue with these seven points: 

1. That the Appalachian barrier has 
prevented the establishment of satisfac’ 
rail service between Detroit and Mi 
2. that all sections of the Detroit-M 
route recommended by the examiner ha 
good surface connections; 3. that there 
no strong community of interest bety 
the three cities—Detroit, Toledo a 
Columbus—and Charleston, W. Va.; 4. th 
traffic potentials are inadequate to suppe 
a Detroit-Miami service, which wow 
result in considerable diversion to pre 
connecting services; 5. that the extensi 
of Eastern Air Lines’ Route 6 from 
lumbia to Detroit would create for th 
carrier virtual control of north-soutl 
traffic east of the Mississippi River; 6. PCA 
would suffer substantial diversion by the 
extension of Eastern’s Route 6; 7. that 
Delta should have been recommended to 
provide service between Knoxville, Tenn, 
and Columbia, S. C. 
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primary object in acquiring lean and un- 
profitable routes is to use them for 
stepping stones for the acquisition 
strong and profitable routes. 

“The plan is for Western to make itsé 
so weak that the Board will be forced 
to make it strong. Then some day the: 
will be a sell out.” ’ 

The petition pointedly asked at ong 
junction if the CAB assumed “that West- 
ern and United, the parallel competitors 
and perennial litigants, will execute and 
continue in effect indefinitely an agree- 
ment providing for the interchange of 
four-engine airplanes at Denver.” 


Transcontinental Aspects Stressed 


“The Board has either given the Den- 
ver-Los Angeles route to Western Air 
Lines on the assumption that an inter- 
change agreement will be executed and 
continued in effect, or the Board has de- 
cided that, without expressly saying s0, 
that more than 50,000 passengers a year 
shall change airplanes at Denver.” 

TWA placed special emphasis on the 
transcontinental aspects of the Denver- 
Los Angeles decision, declaring that it 
had the effect of making United’s trans- 
continental route—through interchange 
with Western at Denver—45 miles shorter 
than the shortest coast-to-coast route over 
TWA. This, the petition held, would 
destroy TWA’s sales promotion of the 
“shortest, fastest (route) from coast to 
coast.” 

“It is incomprehensible that without 
setting forth and discussing all the facts, 
the Board should take the position that 
it is sound for United to hold the short- 
est transcontinental route to Portland, the 
shortest transcontinental route to San 
Francisco, and in addition, be the chief 
beneficiary of the shortest transconti- 
nental route to Los Angeles.” 

The petition held that the CAB had 
failed to explain how it arrived at the 
conclusion that if TWA were awarded the 
route, it would divert “the bulk of West- BE 
ern’s through traffic” on Route 13. 
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cial U. S. Army Air Forces Photo 
aft AT-11| Bombardier Trainer. 


A bombardier's training is not easy. It demands long days and 
nights of intensive study and work. That is one reason why 


American bombardiers have made such excellent scores over 


enemy targets. Since 1940 most AAF bombardiers, and a 


large percentage of our country’s navigators and pilots as well, 
have been trained in Beechcrafts. The high regard that these 


officers have for Beechcrafts is one of our most valued assets. 


Beech Aircraft 
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Oral Argument in U. $.-Canada Case 





Direct Washington-Canada Service 
Needed, Several Airlines Contend 


Colonial, American, PCA, 
Eastern, and United Are 
Involved in Proceeding 


NEED for direct air service be- 

tween Ottawa-Montreal and Washing- 

ton was stressed by applicants appearing 

before the Civil Aeronautics Board last 

fortnight for oral argument in the U. S.- 
Canada case (Docket 609 et al). 

Philip Schleit, public counsel, expressed 
opposition to the need for the direct 
Washington - Canada service on the 
grounds that the standards of economics 
governing public convenience and neces- 
sity did not show sufficient traffic to war- 
rant the service. 

Seth Richardson, counsel for Colonial 
Airlines, pointed up the case when he 
asserted that “every applicant is in favor 
of connecting Canada and Washington.” 

Richardson said that if Canada were 
eliminated from the northern end of 
Colonial’s proposals, then “you cut the 
legs off the whole proceeding.” The ex- 
aminer’s report recommended Colonial be- 
tween Ottawa and Burlington, Vt., and 
the applicant sought in addition a two- 
way route southward into New York and 
Washington. 

If American and Eastern were certified 
in the present proceeding, Richardson 
said, the theory is that all carriers would 
benefit, but when the bottom of the list 
is reached, there is no place left for Colo- 
nial to go. He said the airline was in a 
unique position to furnish direct service 
to Washington by virtue of the fact that 
it is already serving Canada. 


American vs Colonial 


Robert O. Griffith, American counsel, 
countered with a statement that if Colon- 
ial were certificated, it can furnish only 
a north-south service, and cannot tie up 
the Washington-Canada service with its 
entire system. 

Griffith declared that if American’s pro- 
posals for service between Wilkes-Barre 
and Philadelphia and Syracuse and Mon- 
treal were granted, then the route be- 
tween Ottawa and Washington would be- 
come an automatic thing through tying in 
connections with America’s present routes. 

Not only could American provide a 
direct Washington-Ottawa service, Griffith 
declared, but through other of its pro- 
posals Montreal and Ottawa would be 
connected with Ohio and upstate New 
York cities, between which there is an 
industral community of interest. 

Robert J. Wilson, PCA counsel, char- 
acterized Rochester, N. Y., as “the for- 
gotten city of the air,” and pointed out 
the need for additional north-south serv- 
ice to that city, now served only by 
American. 

The addition of Rochester to PCA’s sys- 
tem, he said, would serve to strengthen 
Routes 34 and 46—both of which showed 
deficits in 1941- 42—in addition to pro- 

viding “fine service” to Washington, Pitts- 
teak and Charleston. 
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Wilson emphasized that there was need 
for the route, which he said would create 
no diversion to any present carrier. 
Northward from Rochester, PCA seeks to 
serve Montreal and Ottawa through fur- 
ther extension of Route 34. 

He said Route 34 “would have its 
jugular vein cut” if American’s proposal 
to serve Wilkes-Barre was granted, and 
that the proposal of Page Airways paral- 
leled the PCA route so closely that neither 
could survive in the event Page were 
certificated. 

In response to a question from CAB 
Member Oswald Ryan, Wilson declared 
that the Canadian government should 
welcome American service between Mon- 
treal-Ottawa and the U. S. because of 
the great vacation travel between the two 
countries—particularly with the elimina- 
tion of the Great Lakes barrier. 

E. Smythe Gambrell, Eastern’s counsel, 
asserted that the international aspects of 
the case were of prime importance, since 
Canada outstrips all other countries in 
commercial importance to the U. S. 

Gambrell said Eastern offered the “most 
comprehensive coverage” of any carrier 





in promoting Canadian service, since i 


offered one-carrier service to 
American gateways at Brownsville, Ney 
Orleans and Miami. 

CAB Vice Chairman Edward Warne 
had pointed out that traffic studies be. 
tween Ottawa and Washington did no 
reflect a particularly strong economic 
need. Gambrell asserted that “ordinary 
commercial tests” should not be applied 
to that traffic since a clear governmental, 
industrial and political relationship be. 
tween the two countries had been den- 
onstrated in the recent International 
Aviation Conference at Chicago. 


EAL Service to Reading 


Gambrell emphasized that Eastern pro- 
posed to provide service to Reading, Pa, 
on its north-south U. S.-Canada route, 
as well as to such industrially important 
cities as Binghamton, Scranton and 
Wilkes-Barre. 

John T. Lorch, United Air Lines coun- 
sel, said his company proposed direct 
service between Ottawa and Toronto and 
the midwestern area of the U. S., and 
the midcontinent area through Denver to 
the West Coast. Such a direct, single 
carrier service does not now exist, he 
said. 

Lorch predicted that Montreal would 
become a major terminal on transatlantic 
air routes, and that United would be able 
to tie in with that service and carry 
traffic to and from the midwest to Europe 
through the Montreal gateway. 








El Paso-Oklahoma City-Memphis 
Case Reopened; AA, CAL Affected 


Wichita Falls, Lubbock 
Had Petitioned; TWA 
Rehearing Is Denied 


HE Civil Aeronautics Board last fort- 

night reopened the E] Paso-Oklahoma 
City-Memphis case (Dockets 503-413 et 
al) for further argument with respect to 
service to Wichita Falls and Lubbock, 
Tex. The action was taken in response 
to petitions from the two cities. 

The CAB at the same time denied the 
petition of Transcontinental and West- 
ern Air for rehearing, reargument and 
reconsideration of the decision, dated 
Nov. 10. TWA especially protested the 
addition of Oklahoma City and Tulsa to 
the transcontinental route of American 
Airlines. 

The CAB’s action in reopening the case 
with respect to Wichita Falls and Lub- 
bock affects the applications of American 
(Docket 1143) and Continental Air Lines 
(Docket 1126). Neither carrier has filed 
for rehearing, reargument or reconsider- 
ation, but it was understood that they 
have the matter under consideration. 

Continental sought to serve the two 
cities as intermediate points on a route 
between Hobbs, N. M., and Oklahoma 
City. The dissenting and concurring 
opinions filed by CAB Members Harllee 
Branch and Oswald Ryan had recom- 
mended that American pick up the two 
cities as intermediate points between El 
Paso and Tulsa, via Oklahoma City. 
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The petitions of Wichita Falls and Lub- 
bock leaned heavily upon this minority 
opinion. The majority opinion left Lub- 
bock without air service. Wichita Falls 
is a certificated point on Braniff Airways 
Route 15. 

The cities in their petition said that the 
CAB had promised action with respect 
to air service for them in either the 
American or Continental applications after 
an earlier denial of Braniff’s application 
in Docket 505, which sought to make 
Lubbock an intermediate point between 
Dallas and Amarillo. 

Following the El] Paso-Oklahoma City- 
Memphis decision, Braniff filed an appli- 
cation (Docket 1682) to serve Wichita 
Falls and Lubbock and asked that it be 
consolidated in the Texas-Oklahoma pro- 


ceeding, scheduled for hearing in Ft. 
Worth, Jan. 23. The CAB denied the 
consolidation. 


TWA in its petition for reconsideration 
of the decision, which gave American 
a cut-off on its transcontinental route, 
asked specifically that the CAB revoke its 
order and issue a new decision award- 
ing TWA Oklahoma City, Tulsa and Jop- 
lin, Mo., as intermediate stops on its 
Route 2. 

The petition declared that the CAB had 
taken an “inconsistent and untenable 
position” in refusing TWA’s application 
on the grounds that it would divert 
“small amounts of traffic from American 
and in the same opinion has awarded a 
route requested by American despite the 
fact that its primary purpose is to dupli- 
cate service available on TWA . . 
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Post-war Commercial Planning... Sure 
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Gut WOT WITHOUT THE VITAL 
PART THAT ABLE AVIATION SER- 
VICE MUST PERFORM.... 


@ American genius in war-time has developed amazing new standards 
for peace time living—it has also broadened the problems for future 
American commerce. 


@ The thousands of new consumer commodities and many innovations in 
old ones to be made available after the war—the productive conversion 
and subsequent sale and distribution of merchandise is but part of the 
great responsibility facing commerce. 


@ Into this projected, gradual crystalizing picture is being fitted a new 
scheme of transportation service to meet a new step up in peace-time 
trend—a trend that will not turn back to the accepted transportation 
schedules of old. 


@ In this new planning aviation is part and parcel and its common 
operation in varied phases is being wisely incorporated in the basic 
structure of post-war commerce. 


@ AVIATION ENTERPRISES as an organization, is prepared for this 
new era—prepared with tested experience and efficiency in aviation 
—— of which transportation of tomorrow must be equipped; the 
character of aviation service that will need be as modern as the new 
commerce it will serve. 


AVIATION 
ENTERPRISES 


Complete Aviation Service for the Southwest 


- HOUSTON .- 
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Few Route Applications Filed 
During Last Fortnight of ’44 


PPLICATIONS by two presently cer- 
tificated air carriers and four prospec- 
tive operators reflected a year-end lag in 
new route developments in the CAB’s 
Docket section during the past fortnight. 
Continental Air Lines sought exten- 
sions to St. Louis and Chicago, and Trans- 
continental and Western Air applied for 
an extension between Indianapolis and 
Cleveland. Among the applications filed 
by non-certificated operators was one 
proposing an extensive system of routes 
to be served by helicopter. 
Following is a round-up of the applica- 
tions filed: 


Continental Air Lines 


This presently certificated carrier has ap- 
plied to the CAB for two extensions to 
its present Route 60 between Denver and 
Kansas City, one to Chicago and the other to 
St. Louis. No intermediate points are named 
in either applications. The Kansas City-St. 
Louis mileage was given as 228 miles, and the 
Kansas City-Chicago mileage as 404 miles. 

Robert F. Six, Continental president, said 
the company proposed to use four-engine 
equipment on the new routes and that ne- 
gotiations were underway with a view to 
placing orders aggregating “several million 
dollars” for such equipment. Use of the four- 
engine planes would permit reductions in fly- 
ing times and fares, he said. (Dockets 1693, 
1694). 


Transcontinental and Western Air 


This presently certificated carrier has ap- 
plied to the CAB for a new 259-mile route 
between Indianapolis and Cleveland. The 
proposed route would serve as an extension 
of TWA’s present Route 2 between St. Louis 
and Indianapolis. (Docket 1692). 


Central United States Airlines 


This applicant, of 1492 Colfax Ave., Benton 
Harbor, Mich., has filed an application with 
the CAB for 12 routes over which it proposes 
to use helicopters in the transportation of 
persons, property and mail. The route ter- 
minals are: Chicago-New York, two routes 
vie different intermediate points; Cleveland- 
Pittsburgh, Indianapolis-Kansas City, Chi- 
cago-Kansas City, Chicago-Omaha, Chicago- 
Bismark, N. D., two routes via different inter- 
mediate points; Bismark-Kansas City; South 
Bend-Detroit, Toledo-Madison, . Wis., and 
Detroit-Lansing, Mich. (Docket 1695). 


William J. Lank, Jr., and 
Clifton S. Stovall 


This partnership of Route 2, Box 12, Shreve- 
port, La., has applied for a certificate of con- 
venience and necessity for the transportation 
of persons, property and mail by conven- 
tional aircraft between Kansas City, Mo., and 
Shreveport, La., via Joplin, Ft. Smith, Hot 
Springs and Texarkana, with an extension 
from Shreveport to Beaumont, Tex. The ap- 
Pplicants state that they have options to buy 
two Lockheed 12s. (Docket 1691). 


Olson Steamship and Navigation Corp. 


This applicant, of P. O. Box 628, Pasadena, 
Calif. has filed an amended application 
under Docket 1570, proposing service between 
San Francisco and Los Angeles and Calcutta, 
India, via Honolulu, Midway, Tokyo, Shang- 
hai, Hong Kong, Manila, Batavia, Bangkok 
and Rangoon. : 

In addition to proposals to use multi- 
engined aircraft, the applicant calls on the 
U. S. government to supply the necessary 
funds to manufacture “the Olson Flying 
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Ceoud, a plane of secret design.” “The Board 
is requested to accept the proposal of fur- 
nishing the wherewithal to produce the above 
mentioned aircraft Flying Cloud before de- 
sign, plans and program are offered to a 
foreign nation for production.” 


Seaboard Air Transport 


This applicant has filed an amendment to 
its application under Docket 927 outlining a 
new route from Lumberton, N. C., to Norfolk, 
Va., via Goldsboro, Greenville, N. C. The 
applicant also asks stop-over privileges at 
Sumter, N. C., om its proposed Florence to 
Columbia route. 


Seas Shipping Co. 


This applicant has filed an amendment to 
its application under Docket 1366, outlining 
scheduled air transportation between New 
York and Johannesburg, South Africa, via 
Port of Spain, Natal, Monrovia and Leopold- 
ville. 


Westland Airlines 


This applicant of Central National Bank 
Bldg., San Angelo, Tex., has applied to the 
CAB for a certificate of convenience and 
necessity for the transportation of persons, 
property and mail by conventional aireraft 
over six routes, between the following ter- 
minals: San Angelo-Marfa, San Angelo-Ft. 
Worth, Ft. Worth-Tulsa, San Angelo-Pecos, 
Tex., Ft. Worth-Oklahoma City, and Ft. 
Worth-Austin. Thirty-three intermediate 
points are included in the route applications, 
over which local feeder and pickup services 
are proposed. (Docket 1690). 


North American Airlines 
Proposes ‘Coach Style’ 


Service Out of Chicago 


North American Airlines, Ltd., has fileg 
its exhibits under Docket 1601, Proposing 
“coach style” air transportation over 
system of feeder routes radiating out of 
Chicago and covering the Lake Michigan 
area with intermediate ‘stops at such points 
as Milwaukee and Green Bay, Wis.; Tra. 
verse City and Muskegon, Mich.; and 
South Bend and Indianapolis, Ind. 

John C. Luttrell, Washington represen- 
tative for the company, said the “coach 
style” service proposed, contrasted with 
the “deluxe pullman style” of the present 
airlines. No meals will be served, nor 
hostess service provided. Passengers wil] 
carry their own baggage, and the co-pilot 
will act as ticket checker. 

North American proposes to use 16- 
passenger converted Lockheed C-fis, 
which will be fitted with movable bulk- 
heads for quick conversion to all-cargo 
planes, or various combinations of pas- 
senger-cargo carriers. For its “coach 
style” operation, the applicant proposes 
passenger fares of 4.3c per mile, and Lut- 
trell said no mail contract would be re- 
quired for the operation to show a profit, 
although North American offers to carry 
mail for the .3 mill compensatory rate, 

The exhibits show a “break even” oper- 
ation on $402,932 total operating revenue, 
based on 8,350,000 passenger miles, 30 
pounds of mail average per day, and a 
400-pound average of express and freight 
per day. The exhibits estimate an aver- 
age of 147 passengers a day and an aver- 
age journey of 156 miles by 1946. 





Travel Agents Well Aware That Postwar 
Aviation Will Affect Their Business 


AMERICAN AIRLINES has completed 

a survey of 300 travel agents to de- 
termine their planning and thinki on 
the future picture of travel with respect 
to air transportation. 

“The survey makes it very clear that 
travel agents everywhere understand fully 
the effect which aviation will have on 
travel after the war,” according to J. H. 
Theilig, national manager of American’s 
agency department. 

“They visualize that increased comfort 
and wider scope brought about by avia- 
tion will result in greater volume, longer 
trips, and a world psychology in travel. 
Agents seem to be fully aware that this 
means. increased _ responsibilities for 
them.” 

The survey showed that the travel busi- 
ness is more than just a peace-time in- 
dustry, Theilig said. 

“While quite a number of travel agents 
are at the present time connected with 
government offices and other war organi- 
zations where their knowledge of inter- 
national transportation, foreign exchange, 
and world affairs helps to expedite the 
war effort, many agencies function today 
as traffic offices for manufacturing and 
other commercial companies engaged in 
war work. This eliminates for such com- 
panies the necessity to individually es- 
— their own traffic departments,” he 
said. 





The American survey disproved the 
“fallacy that travel agents are not suffi- 
ciently aggressive in their anticipation of 
coming conditions, and that they rely on 
transportation companies to present them 
with a complete set of plans for the 
future.” 

Letters written by travel agents in re- 
sponse to the airlines’ questionnaire 
“prove that the views of the agents con- 
cerning the future are exceedingly sound 
and intelligent. They reflect the fact that 
travel agents invest their own money in 
their programs and in the publishing of 
literature. They have a very definite 
stake in the developments of the future.” 

Theilig said the letters reflect the “ob- 
vious individualism of travel agents,” 
much of which is explained by the fact 
that the problems of agents differ, de- 
pending on the communities within 
which they operate. 

“Many think in terms of international 
travel, while others wish to concentrate 
on domestic operations. Individualism 
seems to be the strength of the travel 
agent. Each one stands on his own feet, 
and when he considers his relationship 
with the carriers, he does so in terms of 
his individual requirements.” 

The survey was made in the form of a 
personal letter to the 300 travel agents, 
outlining four questions. A more than 
60% response is anticipated on the basis 
of present returns, Theilig said. 
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Plastic Surfacing Will Aid Merchandising’ 


One Manufacturer’s Research and Production Has Produced 
12,000 Formulas; Wide Postwar Use Anticipated 





By E. J. Foury 











T= postwar products of the entire 
aviation industry will reflect in some 
measure the manifold developments in 
the versatile and literally colorful plastics. 
Of equal impor- 
tance to the man- 
wactures of air- 
craft, components 
amd parts should 
be the apprecia- 
tion and applica- 
tion of plastic sur- 
facing which can 
contribute § such 
important merch- 
andising advan- 
tages as extension 





of product life, 
enhancement of Foley 
appearance 


insurance of functional performance. 

The molded, cast and extruded plastics 
have caught the public fancy and may 
have overshadowed the field of finishes 
in the manufacturers’ minds. Accordingly, 
it is timely to review plastic surfacing as 
presented by an expert—Roxalin Flexible 
Finishes of Elizabeth, N. J. The “expert” 
rating is not only our own but reflects 
the thinking of some half dozen aviation 
interests of our acquaintance. Added 
justification rests in the company’s 20 
years of specialized experience. 

The company has concentrated upon re- 
search and production of finishes derived 
from the plastic compounds and as evi- 
dence produces 12,000 different formulas— 
each a specific solution for a customer’s 
problem. The elements of every finish puz- 
tle—adhesion, chemical resistance, abrasion 
resistance and color—take on added com- 
plexity when plastics are the medium. 
The plastic trade-names that have be- 
come familiar to the’ aviation industry 
as solids can be transformed into surface 
coatings which possess many of the de- 
sirable properties of the solid. 

The acrylate “family” includes Lucite 
and Plexiglas, which have come to be 
thought of solely as fodder for bomber 
hoses and similar applications. From the 
same “tree” come plastic surface coatings 
that are clear and colorless and do not 
yellow in sunlight. They offer the fre- 
quently necessary resistance to water and 
weather, adding to it the star attraction 
of resistance to chemical fumes. 
Lumarith, Plastacle and Tenite I are 
of the more popular members of 
the cellulose acetate group that have 
found their way into lunch boxes, decora- 
tive fixtures in transport aircraft and con- 
ttol wheels. The transformation into a 
surface finish results in a low flammability 
coating, which is mar-proof. 

Neoprene, Thiokol and Hycar are three 
tubber-like elastomers that have gone 
into gasoline hose linings, tires, grom- 
mets, shock absorbers, gaskets, etc. Flex- 
ibility and resistance to solvents are two 
key characteristics of the materials them- 
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selves which carry right over into the 
derivative surface coatings. Low mois- 
ture absorption and chemical resistance 
go hand in hand with the other features 
of elastomer finishes. 

Urea and melamine are the bases for 
the Beetleware that graces the airline 
food tray, the Catalin knobs on PAA’s 
B-314 engine controls as well as Plaskon 
and Uformite. Surface finishes that stem 
from this line provide unusual mar re- 
sistance together with color permanence, 
extreme hardness and excellent solvent 
resistance. 

Koroseal and Vinylite, vinyl chloride 
and vinyl acetate copolymers appear in 
solid form in such diverse applications as 
unbreakable watch crystals, radio trans- 
scription records, aircraft wall paneling, 
protective covers for emergency exit 
handles, etc. The resultant coatings are 
marked by their utility as corrosion pre- 
ventives, protecting also against food 
acids, They retain their inherent flexi- 
bility and resist abrasion. 

Those plastic ice cube trays you have 
seen may have been formed from an ethyl 
cellulose compound. The surface coatings 
that owe their existence to this line of 
plastics have the prime advantage of low 
temperature flexibility, combined with 
heat resistance. They also afford protec- 
tion from acid and alkali. 

The phenolics appear as distributor 
heads, jack box face panels, ear phones, 
ete. Some of the familiar trade names 
are Durez, Resinox and Bakelite. The key 
characteristic of the plastic finishes of this 
family is water resistance. Strength 
against electrical breakdown is another 
feature that carries over into the liquid 


ferm, 
If Elasticity is Desired: 

If the problem calls for elasticity, high 
film strength and good insulating prop- 
erties, the prescribed finish may originate 
from the polyviny] butyral plastic com- 
pounds. We find it easier to recognize 
them by such names as Butacite, Saflex 
and Vinylite. In their solid form they 
appear as the interlayer in safety glass, 
and also in self-sealing gas tanks and in 
life rafts. 

The foregoing have been descriptive 
generalizations, sketches of the character- 
istics which result from the transformation 
of some of the commonly known solid 
plastics to liquid surface finishes. Only 
by a couple of specific case histories of 
what has been done can we point up what 
can be done in this field. Without holding 
any brief for Roxalin, we draw upon their 
experience for our examples and here’s 
why. Their brochure, “20 Years of Plas- 
tic Surfacing,” just published, is to blame. 
We've seen a lot of trade literature and 
this presentation really hits the mark as 
a technical sales story. Their “labora- 
tory attention” to specific complex finish 
problems should appeal to the aviation 
industry, in our opinion. 


A plastic coating called Paladin was de- 
veloped in clear form for the specific solu- 
tion of brass hardware manufacturers’ 
troubles with crystal spotting on their 
products. Created to fill this limited 
need, exhaustive tests revealed another 
more significant application. It proved 
to be the aspirin for one of industry’s 
biggest finishing headaches—an applica- 
tion providing adhesion to untreated zinc 
and cadmium plating which does not flake 
or peel under impact or abrasion. 

It has this same effective affinity for 
other metals such as copper, polished 
chrome and stainless. Use as either a 
one-coat finish or a primer under all types 
of organic coatings is practical. Present 
limitations to the color line make it avail- 
able only in clear or black, but full range 
of colors is expected postwar. 


Eight Coat Schedules 


The humid heat of a pasteurizing room, 
combined with the constant scrubbing 
with strong soaps and germicides, makes 
it tough living for the finish of cast alum- 
inum instrument housings. Eight coat 
schedules are not unusual for such a job 
and even at this there is no guarantee. 
However, a three-coat thermosetting plas- 
tic finish has been formulated to give 
porcelain-like glossy finish in white, any 
primary color or tints. A test surface 
was exposed for seven months in a salty 
humid atmosphere and twice a day 
washed with cold water. At the con- 
clusion of the test it was still perfect. 

Application of this material is by spray 
and good adhesion is possible on unprimed 
steel, brass or aluminum. Heat curing at 
250-400 F for a period of from one hour 
to one minute, depending on object size, 
is required. 

These are just spot checks in the field 
of plastic surfacing. The range of pos- 
sible and tested applications is almost un- 
limited. Obviously the success of the 
science is dependent upon laboratory 
formulation to the specific needs of the 
job. Plastic finishes in the color ranges 
of the expensive plastic solids may be 
applied to a more economical, if less at- 
tractive, plastic unit. Polymerizing plas- 
tics can be applied to paper, making it 
greaseproof. They dry in seconds. Gaso- 
lineproof lacquers and flexible lacquers 
for use in roll printing of textiles are a 
couple more plastic victories. 

Most familiar plastic surfacing for the 
aircraft industry is provided by the range 
of fabric finishes or dopes. There is a 
need for an ever-increasing appreciation 
of the versatility of these derivative ma- 
terials—a few of which have come to 
wide use in our industry in their finish 
form. Don’t misunderstand our presenta- 
tion, We're not selling anything or any- 
body. Plastic surfacing holds great prom- 
ise, in our opinion, and one source has 
gone a long way toward developing that 
promise. We recognize their efforts. 
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“These are a few we can tala 


Today, the eight Jack & Heintz plants are 
turning out 36 different war products—in 
unending streams for the finest aircraft in the 
world. Our newest assignments are military 
secrets, but jobs we can talk about now 
are the instruments, auto pilots, generators, 
starters, motors and bearings that have gone 
to war by the tens of thousands. 


This equipment is used in pursuit planes, 
bombers, transports, patrol boats, trainers, 
gliders . . . and even blimps. Its performance 
has been such that the Jack & Heintz name- 
plate is now a welcome sign of dependability 
to the men who gamble their lives on it daily 
in every corner of the globe. 

From the first, Jack & Heintz has led the 
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way in reducing weight, boosting output and 
increasing service life on every job undertaken. 
Engineering like this has helped keep America’s 
air fleet first in the war... it will be equally 
effective in holding that place in peace. 

Watch Jack & Heintz for new things in aircraft! 








JACK & HEINTZ 


C Incorporaled 





Jack & Heintz, Inc., Cleveland, Ohio, manufacturers of Aircraft Engine 


Starters, Generators, Gyro Pilots, Gyro Flight Instruments, Magnetos, Motors. 











AWARDS 7th 
SUCCESSIVE YEAR! 


THE EVENT: Annual Competition Awards 
for aviation editorial leadership made No- 
vember 9th by a TWA Board of Judges, out- 

in aeronautics, went this year to 
staff editors of AMERICAN AVIATION. 


THE WINNERS: first prize, magazine 
division, to Wayne W. Parrish, Editor-Publisher 
of AMERICAN AVIATION, for his weekly 
column, “On the Beam,” in Liberty Magazine; 
second to E. J. Foley, Equipment Editor of 
AMERICAN AVIATION; and third to Eric 
Bramley, its Executive Editor. 


E. J. Foley Wayne Parrish Eric Bramley 


—Powered by writers like these 
three, no wonder AMERICAN 
AVIATION is the aviation NEWS 
magazine that makes non-stop 
reading a subscriber's “must.” 


—Powered by coverage unequalled 
for industry information, no won- 
der AMERICAN AVIATION is 
quoted by technical experts in 
every phase of aviation develop- 
ment. 





—Powered by concepts of tomor- 
row’s air world dependably read- 
able today, no wonder the prestige 
of AMERICAN AVIATION is mak- 
ing new altitude records each year 
with the authorities in aeronautics. 


AMERICAN AVIATION 


All the Aviation NEWS twice every month 
AMERICAN BUILDING, WASHINGTON 4, D.C. 
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‘ Thermometer Indicator 


The Instrument Division of Thomas A 
Edison, Inc. at West Orange, N. J., has been 
permitted to disclose details of its new design 
of electrical thermometer indicator of the ratio 
type. This instrument in its present form is 





made to indicate, in connection with a resis- 
tance bulb, the temperature of oil, coolant, 
carburetor air, carburetor mixture, or free 
air. It is also being adapted to electrical 
pressure indication and other aeronautical uses. 

The design of this instrument inverts the 
conventional arrangement of such instruments 
by using a small moving permanent magnet, 
the position of which is governed by the cur- 
rents in two sets of stationary coils. This 
arrangement offers a further advantage in the 
elimination of all hair springs or rotary cur- 
rent-carrying devices, and results in a saving 
of about half of the weight of the conventional 
instrument. In common with all indicators 
of the ratio type, this instrument is almost 
unaffected by normal variations of battery 
voltage, and when de-energized can be ar- 
ranged to swing off the lower end of the scale. 

A small rheostat built into the instrument 
provides a simple and convenient means of 
recalibration after overhaul. The light weight 
and small size make it possible to incorporate 
two, three or four movements in a standard 
aircraft instrument case. 


Portable Test Unit 

A compact portable test unit that can be 
easily bolted to work bench for testing clutch 
settings on starters used with engines up to 
1000 cubic inch displacement. The unit con- 
sists of a one-piece casting, mounted on a 
7” steel channel. To hold the starter to be 
tested, a 5” diameter mounting plate and one 
3-tooth starter jaw with torque arm and pis- 
ton and gauge assembly are furnished as 
standard eauipment. The foot pounds of 
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torque are registered on the torque gauge 
which is connected to the piston assembly. 
Accessories which can be supplied as needed 
are, right or left hand 3-tooth starter jaws 
for 5” diameter mounting plate, right or left 
hand 3-tooth starter jaws for use with 4” di- 
ameter mounting plate, 4” diameter mounting 
plate, retracting motor jaw, low torque cylinder 
and gauge for use with retracting motor units. 
The size of the complete unit is 7” wide, 11” 
high and 28” long, and weighs approximately 
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85 pounds. A bulletin giving complete dah 
on this tester is obtainable from the many. 
facturer, Airplane Manufacturing and Supply 
Corporation, Manufacturing Division, 68% 
Lankershim Blvd., North Hollywood, Calif. 


Cycle-Weld Snap Lead 

A new type of fairlead for airplanes, made 
of plastic and two tiny pieces of rubber, which 
is snapped into panel openings instead of 
bolted as in the conventional manner, has 
been developed by the Cycle-Weld Division of 
Chrysler Corporation, and is being manufac. 
tured in the Chrysler Motor of California plant. 
Known as the Cycle-Weld Snap Lead, and 
weighing but 5 grams, the new device can be 
installed in ten to 30 seconds compared te two 
to 10 minutes for the present 26.2 gram type 
of fairlead made of bolted phenolic laminated 
plates. Airplane contro] cables are inserted in 
two types of fairleads in the picture below. 
At the left the cable goes into the hole, with 
clearance allowed by a bell-shaped mouth 
which minimizes friction and wear. At the 
right the cable is passing through a similar 
hole, which is not bell-shapped, and is subject 
to frictional wear. The fairlead on the left, 
developed by Chrysler is composed of two 
pieces of plastic held together by two tiny 
rubber strips which are ‘glued,’ or Cyclewelded, 
to form the lead into a single unit which is 
snapped into an airplane panel by the simple 
process of pushing it with the thumb. The 
fairlead on the right is composed of two pieces 








washers, nuts and bolts which must be as- 
sembled by the use of two hands and wrench 
and screwdriver. The phenolic type weighs 
26.2 grams, or more than five times as much 
as the plastic type. 


‘Stalock’ Lock Nut 


Production of a new spring steel, quick- 
fastening lock nut called STALOCK, which 
offers 360° contact with screw threads, is an- 
nounced by Adel Precision Products Corp. 
Burbank, California. This all-around contact 
allows positive gripping action and at the 
same time conserves tension locking power, 
thus permitting re-use of the nut. When screw 
or bolt is tightened, the spring action of nut 
causes contact surfaces to be forced deeper 
into thread channels thus affording ever greater 
locking action. Resulting tension prevents nut 
from loosening even under extreme vibration. 
Tests show the fastener meets all demands of 
light assemblies. Under tension tests, screw 
threads failed while fastener retained all or- 
iginal values. 

A wide variety of STALOCK fasteners are 
furnished in two types: for sheet metal screws, 
standard sizes Nos. 4, 6, 8, 10 and 14; for 
coarse machine screw threads Nos. 6, 8, 10, 14” 
and 5/16’. Manufacturer will build shapes and 
sizes of special design on request, to reduce 
customers’ assembly costs. 
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OY, oh Boy, what a life is his. Only too 
often the first to be attacked by some enemy 
plane sneaking up on the tail of his machine. Usually the last to fight his way 
free from some pretty hot engagement . . . certainly * Tail-end Charlie “ has no cushy 
job especially on Night-Op’s. 

But trained to the minute for his job with every possible contrivance to ensure the smooth 
working of the mechanism he controls, “ Tail-end Charlie “ just concentrates on his 
job . . . shooting ’em down and chalking ’em up. 

And just where do Vokes Filters come into the story. Right here. Vokes Air, and Oil 
Filters are fitted to the aircraft he is flying whether it be British, Canadian or American. 
Vokes Air Filters supply 99.9°, clean air to aero-engines. Vokes Oil Filters are used for 
main pump filtration of those engines. Vokes Low and High Pressure Filters for gun 
turrets are also fitted and incidentally also for retractable undercarriage hydraulic 





































— mechanism. Then again there is the Vokes Flametrap Silencer for both radial engines and 
—- in line engines extinguishing tell-tale exhaust flames. 
=: Fighters, bombers, reconnaissance machines of British, American and Allied Air Forces 
<—— operating in all battle areas have been fitted with Vokes Filters and have stood up to all 
ee demands made upon them. The practical experience gained we gladly place at the disposal 
or — of designers and producers of aero-engines and aircraft. We believe that this experience 
ghs can be used not only to prolong the life and efficiency of aircraft, but help to secure added 
ach success and greater safety for our valiant fighters of the air and ** keep ‘em flying.” 
Vokes have produced over 3,000 models of their filters and, of course, provide the 
necessary housings and ducting systems. If you have any filtration problem consult 
k- : Vokes, the pioneers and specialists in this work. 
ch 
< 1. Vokes Oil Filter for Aircraft. 2. Vokes Aerovee Filter Element. 
ct . 3. Vokes typical Air Filter for Aircraft. 
r 
w 
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. VOKES FILTRATION & SILENCING CO. INCORPORATED, 101, Park 


Avenue, New York, & VOKES (CANADA) LTD., 1123, Bay Street, 
Toronto, Canada, Contractors to British and Dominion Governments. 


VOKES - LIMITED - LONDON - S-W: 





DESIGNERS, PATENTEES & MANUFACTURERS OF AIR, OlL & FUEL FILTERS & SILENCERS 











Harvard Study Lists 3 Conditions 


Necessary to Adjustment Survival | Maryland U. $1,700,000 


Lilley, Horton Analyze 
Financial Statements 
Of 10 Airframe Firms 


A HARVARD Business School study 

concludes that the average airframe 
manufacturer will be able to survive the 
immediate postwar adjustment period with 
a reasonably satisfactory financial posi- 
tion if three conditions are satisfied: 

1. If contract terminations are admin- 
istered with a reasonableness which is 
consistent with the broad policies set 
forth in the Contract Termination Act of 
1944, 

2. If the company sets up its own ad- 
ministrative organization to handle termi- 
nations properly, concentrating prior to 
the end of the war on effective inventory 
management. 

3. If the management curtails expenses 
realistically and rapidly. 

These over-all conclusions were reached 
by Professor Tom Lilley and Instructor 
L. LaVerne Horton after analyzing proj- 
ected financial statements of 10 leading 
airframe manufacturers for the years 1945 
and 1946 and after assuming that for the 
purposes of study that large-scale air- 
craft production will cease by Jan. 1, 
1946. 

“The progress made during the last 
year in planning for contract terminations 
and conversion affords some grounds for 
optimism that these conditions may be 
fulfilled,” the authors of the report stated. 

Lilley and Horton found that the risk 
is great, however, that uncertainties and 
delays during the conversion period will 
unnecessarily impede the constructive de- 
velopmental work required to promote 
maximum peacetime production. In order 
to eliminate confusion and unnecessary 
curtailment during conversion, they sug- 
gested that the following steps be under- 
taken: 

Preplanning Urged 

(a) Uncertainties regarding contract 
termination procedures can be reduced by 
a concerted effort on the part of industry 
and government organizations to preplan 
the methods, standards, and bases for 
making quick termination settlements well 
in advance of large-scale terminations. 
(b) Uncertainties regarding the loss 
carry-back provision of the tax law can 
be reduced by adoption of a Treasury 
proposal to accelerate payments of loss 
carry-back refunds. (c) Uncertainties 
regarding future aircraft production and 
development can be reduced by making 
every effort to determine future national 
air-power policies in advance of the end 
of the war, particularly Army-Navy pro- 
curement policies and policies for lease 

or sale of government-owned plant and 
equipment. 

Apart from termination and tax prob- 
lems, the authors feel that the basic ques- 
tion facing each aircraft manufacture is: 
conversion into what? The answer, they 
feel, will be vitally affected by the post- 
war aviation policies adopted by the 
government, including policies for Army- 
Navy procurement, plant and equipment 
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disposal, surplus aircraft disposal, and 
Civil Aeronautics Board certification of 
new transport routes. 

The report stated that though industry 
and government are giving considerable 
thought to conversion, much remains to 
be done if there is to be an orderly and 
successful transition. 

“A danger still exists that the lack of 
coordinated industry and government 
preparations and the sheer mechanics of 
contract termination procedures will so 
delay conversion that future employment 
and development will be harmed,” the re- 
port stated. 

The authors made forecasts based on 
two projected financial statements as of 
Dec. 31, 1946 after assuming that war 
production would cease by December, 
1945. The two forecasts—one optimistic 
and one “out-of-cash”—differ only in their 
assumptions regarding the magnitude of 
contract termination losses and the magni- 
tude of the unreimbursed expenditures the 
companies must absorb in the immediate 
postwar period. 


Termination Losses Estimated 


“Based on favorable assumptions, it is 
estimated that net termination losses (for 
the average airframe manufacturer) would 
be about $1,100,000, or 1% of total inven- 
tories, and that unreimbursed expendi- 
tures in 1946 would be $11,200,000, or 2% 
of war peak annual expenses. In spite 
of these cash outlays, profits retained 
during 1944 and 1945 and the conversion 
of the postwar tax refund into cash could 
increase net working capital from the 
December, 1943, level of $18,100,000 to 
$23,600,000 in December, 1946. This work- 
ing capital should be sufficient to meet 
reasonable contingencies and, if no further 
decreases occur, to finance adequately 
postwar sales at a level equal to 10% of 
war peak sales. In addition, if the loss 
carry-back provision of the tax law re- 
mains in effect, tax refund claims would 
be about $9,600,000. Under the present 
law, however, these claims cannot be con- 
sidered as a current asset because they 
are not likely to be converted into cash 
until several years hence. 

“If unreimbursed expenditures during 
the first postwar year reached a level of 
$29,000,000, equivalent to less than three 
weeks’ expenses at the early 1944 rate, 
all the average company’s cash would be 
eliminated, even though termination 
settlement losses remained at the assumed 
$1,100,000 optimistic level. Or if unreim- 
bursed expenditures remained at the op- 
timistic level, all cash would be eliminated 
by termination losses of $18,900,000, or 
17% of total inventories. Under either 
set of assumptions, net working capital 
would decrease to $5,800,000, and the com- 
pany would face a serious threat of in- 
solvency. The chances of obtaining bank 
credit would probably be remote, in spite 
of large loss carry-back and other tax 
claims,” the report stated. 

After listing the basic variables which 
may either increase or decrease the ability 
of all the companies to absorb conversion 
losses and expenditures, the authors point 
out that in preparing for large-scale con- 
tract terminations, the companies have 
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Glenn L. Martin Co. Gives 


The Glenn L. Martin Company’s gift of 
$1,700,000 for the establishment of the 
Glenn L, Martin College of Engineering 
and Aeronautical Sciences at the Uni. 
versity of Maryland promises to place 
the university in the forefront among 
colleges offering advanced training jp 
aeronautical courses. 

The bequest was jointly announced Dee, 
17 by Gov. Herbert O’Connor of Mary- 
land and Dr. H. C. Byrd, president of the 
school. Under the terms of the gift, $1- 
500,000 is to be used for the erection of 
necessary buildings and facilities while 
the remaining $200,000 will be used to 
establish the Glenn L. Martin Endowment 
Fund. Martin announced that he expected 
to add to this fund during his lifetime and 
that he would make further provision 
for its continuance and development under 
the terms of his will. 





these responsibilities: (a) Constant pres- 
sure should be exercised to improve the 
control of inventories, to clean out obso- 
lete and surplus items, and to improve 
the records kept. (b) The companies’ 
administrative organizations to handle 
terminations should be placed under the 
leadership of top executives and should 
be set in action to handle current termi- 
nations and to plan for the larger termi- 
nations of the future. (c) In pre-plan- 
ning for terminations, the companies have 
the obligation, not only to cooperate fully 
with the government and with subcon- 
tractors, but to take the initiative in 
making plans and presenting them to the 
proper officials. 

The report stated that likewise, the 
government has important responsibilities. 
It lists them as follows: (a) Within the 
framework of the broad policies of the 
Contract Settlement Act, the government 
must work out detailed regulations under 
which large-scale terminations will be 
administered. (b) An _ administrative 
organization, competent to accept respon- 
sibility and to understand realistically the 
problems involved, must be carefully 
trained and placed in the field in time to 
work out detailed plans with the indi- 
vidual companies in advance of large- 
scale cancellations. (c) The men in local 
field organizations must be given the 
maximum encouragement to pre-plan de- 


tailed procedures with individual com- 
panies. 

Curtailment Difficult 
“Probably the most important single 


difficulty of the conversion period will be 
the curtailment of expenditures from 
wartime levels to drastically reduced 
peacetime levels,” the report pointed out. 
“The magnitude of unreimbursed ‘mo- 
mentum’ expenses which the average air- 
frame company must absorb during the 
immediate postwar period will depend on 
three major variables: (a) the ability and 
willingness of the company’s management 
to curtail expenses (b) the extent of ad- 
vance notice of contract terminations 
given by the government; (c) the extent 
to which post-termination expenses are 
reimbursed by the government. 
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Larsen Eight-Place 
Helicopter Will Have 
Rotor 56 Feet Long 


Agnew E. Larsen, aeronautical engineer 
ad president of RotaWings, Inc., de- 
gribed the design details of a new eight- 
twin-engined helicopter, which he 
said would maintain altitude on one en- 
gne, during his testimony at the CAB 
New England hearing in Boston. 

Larsen said he was starting a mockup, 
and expected to begin production within 
ayear, with two manufacturers interested 
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in sharing development costs and four 
dients in the transportation industry in- 
jrested in subscribing. 

The powerplants, he said, would be 300 
hp Jacobs L-6MB engines capable of 330 
hp for take-off, with either one sufficient 
fo maintain altitude with 220 to 240 hp 
output giving 55 mph forward speed. 

He said in the event of an engine fail- 
ure, it “would take less than one-tenth of 
asecond to go over to auto-rotation, and 
about one-fiftieth of a second to disen- 
gage an engine. 

Other details given by Larsen were: 
tricycle landing gear, hydraulically re- 
tractable; three-bladed anti-torque pro- 
peller with variable pitch and a 7% ft. 
diameter; three-bladed rotor with a 56-ft. 
diameter, which he said “represents en- 
gineering which has virtually been per- 
fected at present.” Overall height, 13 ft.; 
length with rotor blades fully extended 
forward, 62 ft.; gross weight, 6,800 Ilbs.; 
empty weight, 4,450 Ibs., useful load 2,350 
lbs; single control of the main rotor and 
engine speed on a control column with a 
wheel; and foot pedals governing the 
pith of the anti-toraue propeller. 

Larsen estimated the cost as $37,000 
without engines or radio, 

On performance, he said a climb of 1,400 
ft per minute would be possible. He 
anticipates the cruising speed will be 90 
to 100 mph. 

“The failure of one engine will not re- 
sult in any appreciable change in the 
operating characteristics of the craft,” 
Larsen said. “Single engine failure will 
not impair to any noticeable degree, the 
maneuverability and control of the craft, 
as it has been designed to achieve satis- 
factory maneuverability throughout the 
complete range of throttle settings with 
both engines.” 


Manufacturers’ Savings 
Total 7 Million Yearly 
Through Salvage Plans 


Aircraft manufacturers have saved up 
to seven million dollars annually through 
cutting down waste and through salvage 
of small parts, Lt. Charles P. Golding, of 
the Navy’s Aircraft Production Advisory 
Staff, told the recent meeting of the 
American Society of Mechanical Engineers 
in New York. 

Lt. Golding said ‘that while aircraft con- 
servation departments do not in all cases 
have functional jurisdiction over the sal- 
vage projects, they can see that the job is 
done. He said the support of top manage- 
ment is necessary to make the program 
Successful. If such support is not given, 
he said, “the conservation department is 
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Eyes on Aviation Glob 


e— Seated behind the desk at the De Havilland Aircraft 
factory, Rongotai, Wellington, New Zealand, was Nicolas 


Higgs, general manager of the De Havilland Aircraft Co. of New Zealand Ltd., as he talked 
with Wayne W. Parrish, editor and publisher of American Aviation Publications, during a visit 
to the factory by the latter Oct. 20. 


rendered relatively impotent by inter- 
departmental jealousies and an attitude 
that conservation engineers are trying to 
pry into other people’s business.” 

Lt. Comdr. O. C. Roehl, another mem- 
ber of the Navy’s production advisory 
staff, declared that the greatest function of 
the conservation department lay in the 
contribution it could make to assist com- 


The 

WHITING | 
B-29 NACELLE 
ASSEMBLY 
UNIT 


Here is a new assembly stand, specially 
developed for B-29 power plant assembly 
operations. For use both by manufacturers in 
assembly lines as well as in maintenance 
operations, the new unit is available in a 
number of modified forms. The rotatable 





pany management to increase overall 
operating efficiency. 

In the field of production and materials 
research, Comdr. Roehl said, high speed 
milling is one of the accomplishments 
which has speeded aircraft production. 
Aircraft design is also a field in which 
tremendous strides have been taken, he 
added. 





engine support and an adjustable work plat- 
form make all parts of the nacelle build-up 
easily accessible. Simplified, easily maneu- 
verable, the B-29 Stand is another time- 
and trouble-saving unit in the Whiting line 
of matched handling equipment. 


Main Office and Plant: 15647 Lathrop Ave., Harvey, Ill. Western Office: 1151 8. Broadway, Los Angeles 75, 
Calif. Canadian Subsidiary: Whiting Corporation ( Canada), Ltd., Toronto, Ontario. Branch Offices in New York, 
Chicago, Buffalo, Birmingham, Pittsburgh, Detroit, Cincinnati, St, Louis, and Washington, D. C. 
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Industry’s Comments Incorporated 
in Revised Civil Air Regulations 


Wright, Lankford Favor 
Placing Rules in Effect 
Soon; Expect More Flying 


Se CAA and CAB expressed belief 
last, fortnight that many revisions of the 
civil air regulations concerning private 
and non-scheduled flying will be in force 
by early next year. 

Jesse W. Lankford, director of the CAB 
Safety Bureau, said that a number of 
important changes have been submitted 
to the industry for criticism and com- 
ment over the past several months, and 
that the industry's comments have, in 
many cases, been incorporated into the 
revised tions. 

Lankford and T. P. Wright, Civil Aero- 
nautics Administrator, agree that the new 
regulations should be placed in effect as 
soon as possible, so that an expected up- 
surge in flying after the war will be fa- 
cilitated instead of hindered. 

Modifications in requirements for Pilot 
Certificates, Non-Air Carrier Operation 
Rules, and Air Traffic Rules, some of 
which have been submitted several times 
before to the industry, will do away with 
many factors which have deterred the 
public from flying, but at the same time, 
will not increase the ever diminishing 
hazards of air travel. 

The most interesting proposal from the 
pilot’s side, is that which would eliminate 
minimum ceiling requirement for flight 
under Contact Flight Rules. Until now, 
the rule has established a 1,000-foot ceil- 
ing and this has cost the private pilot 
countless millions of flying hours by keep- 
ing him grounded. Pilots have criticized 
it as a restriction which appears to have 
little logical connection with safety re- 
strictions 


The suggested changes affecting pilots 
are as follows: 

neal ven would be 
A new requirement 
only that pilots be able to read and under- 
stand the English language. 

Flight Skill—Under the proposed 
changes, it would no longer be necessary 
for the Private Pilot to demonstrate abil- 
ity to enter and complete precision spins. 
In place of this maneuver, he is required 
to show ability to control the airplane at 
minimum flying speed and to recover 
from all types of stalls: As a student he 
must have had dual spin instruction. 

Instrument Rating—Now the applicant 
must have logged at least 20 hours of 
instrument flight time, of which at least 
10 must have been actual flight. Under 
the proposed revision, the applicant must 
log at least 40 hours of instrument train- 
ing of which at least 30 must be in actual 
flight. This change is proposed because 
of the great increase in traffic under 
instrument conditions. 

are affected 


Airworthiness certificates 
as follows: Previously, the private owner 
was reauired to have an annual inspec- 
tion of his plane by a CAA inspector to 
maintain his certificate of airworthiness. 
It is proposed that the airworthiness cer- 
tificate shall not expire, but that the 
owner must have an annual examination 
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by a properly certificated mechanic. This 
will eliminate one of the difficulties most 
burdensome to private owners and CAA 
imspectors alike—that of arranging itiner- 
aries for inspectors which will .accom- 
modate owners without delay. 

Pilot and plane logbooks are considered 
under the following: Now pilots are re- 
quired to log all flights. It is proposed 
that they record only such flight time 
as is needed to substantiate experience 
for certificates and ratings which they 


seek. 

Log books for planes have previously 
been kept for every flight. It is proposed 
that this requirement be dropped. In view 
of possible sales of used airplanes, how- 
ever, it is considered essential to have 
some positive way of recording the “time” 
on aircraft and arcraft engines, and the 
oo of a mechanical recorder is being 

Instrument Flight—Now a pilot must 
have logged at least 2 hours of instru- 
ment flight in past 6 months to qualify 
for instrument flight. It is proposed that 
this be increased to 6 hours, of which 3 





Asks CAA-Industry 
Cooperation on 


Private Aircraft 


T. P. Wright, Civil Aeronautics Ad- 
ministrator, has recommended that funds 
be made available through the CAA to 
permit it to cooperate more closely with 
the aeronautical industry in the develop- 
ment of postwar private aircraft. Such a 
plan, he said, would provide an “occasional 
stimulant to the industry in the develop- 
ment of civil aircraft.” 

Wright said no concrete plans had been 
formulated by CAA, but that “such a 
program is worthy of consideration as a 
possible means of encouraging improve- 
ment in civil aircraft types.” He said this 
was particularly important in the private 
owner field where such development is 
essential “to the realization of the poten- 
tial market.” 

Wright said a study of the primary 
needs of civil aviation had resulted in a 
four-point policy for the immediate post- 
war period, which should provide for the 
following: 

1. The fundamental facilities necessary 
for the expansion of air transport: (a) 
an adequate and efficient system of con- 
veniently located airports; and (b) mod- 
ernized and expanded airway facilities. 

2. The fundamental facilities which will 
aid in the development of private flying; 
(a) a larger number of small airports 
conveniently located to population centers, 
both in the urban and rural areas of the 
country; (b) stimulus to the development 
of improved aircraft types; and (c) gov- 
ernment assisted flight training. 

3. Steps which will aid in the develop- 
ment of airmindedness of our youth; (a) 
the provision of technical aviation infor- 
mation to our educational institutions; 
(b) the encouraging of flight experience 





hours may be taken in approved type 
ground training equipment. 

Miscellaneous rules are also involved 

Air Traffic Rule Aerobatics—Now » 
aerobatic maneuver may be performed 
under 1500 feet. It is proposed to elim. 
inate this restriction entirely, retaining gj 
other restrictions prohibiting aerobatic 
over cities, assemblies, in control zone, 
etc. 

Weather Minimums—Now there mug 
be a 1,000 foot ceiling for Contact 
Rule flight. It is proposed that all ceil. 
ing restriction be removed. All othe 
rulings to remain as is. 

Miscellaneous—Under present regul- 
tions all repairs on an airplane must be 
made by a licensed mechanc. It has bee 
proposed that a private pilot be per. 
mitted to make routine minor repairs an 
perform routine maintenance using 
materials, and following standard proced- 
ures, 

Physically Handicapped Pilots—Forn- 
erly it was necessary for a handicapped 
student pilot to take his physical exam- 
ination, and forward it to the central 
medical office in Washington. Routine 
procedure was for Washington to issue 
a formal denial of his eligibility. He then 
filed an appeal and was required to prove 
to a CAA inspector that he could safely 
take instruction, and should be granted 
a student permit. When he was ready 
for a private certificate, he made appli- 
cation, which was routinely denied. Havy- 
ing appealed, he would then arrange 
with a CAA inspector to take his flight 
test, which, if he passed it, would again 
be referred to the Medical division for 
final decision. 

Pressure of work on CAA inspecton 
frequently has made it difficult for ap- 
plicants to get in touch with them con- 
veniently, so that this procedure often 
dragged out for months. 

Under the revision now in effect, the 
CAA medical examiner in the field marks 
the applicant’s medical certificate with 
the physical handicap from which he 
suffers, and the applicant goes directly 
to the flight inspector. The inspector is 
sole judge of whether he can fly safely, 
and his certificate is granted or refused 
on the basis of the flight test. 





in our high schools and flight training in 
our colleges. 

4. Steps which will enable us to take 
our proper place in the international 
aviation field; (a) by appropriate con- 
tacts with foreign government civil avia- 
tion agencies; (b) by training and im- 
forming foreigners in American aviation 
techniques; and (c) by assisting our air- 
craft manufacturing and transport indus- 
tries in their expansion abroad. 

Wright said that although development 
of private aircraft for personal flying was 
a departure from recent CAA activities, 
it goes back to a program instituted in 
1935, when CAA efforts to develop 4 
popular private plane contributed to the 
produciton increase of lightplanes from 
two in 1933 to 436 in 1935, 889 in 1936, 
1,523 in 1937, and 4,455 in 1940. 

Not only will such manufacture give the 
country a new and important industry, he 
said, but the amount of flying involved 
will develop a large backlog of young 
Americans experienced in the air and in 
the associated occupations necessary 
keep pilots and airplanes flying, “all of 
which is important from the standpoint 
of national defense.” 
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urning on the Heat... 
Te Kesist Feat Destruction! 


Heat is the vital element with which Solar deals—the 
very reason for its being. Solar pioneered the present day 
airplane manifold...later developed heat exchangers, flame 
dampers, cowls, nut-plates and other accessories—all de- 
signed to control hot gases and resist destruction by heat. 

The stainless steels used are selected for their heat and 
corrosion resistant qualities, formed by methods developed 
at Solar to minimize thinning, and annealed to prevent 
distortion from locked-in stresses. 

In fourteen years of specializing on heat resistant pro- 
ducts, Solar has acquired valuable knowledge which is at 
the disposal of other companies to help solve their prob- 
lems in this field. Address “Management”. 
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Relationship to Ton-Mile 
Operating Cost is Being . 
Studied by CAA Experts 


Te apparent relationship of airplane 
wing loading to ton-mile operating 
cost in commercial transport aircraft is 
now being given careful study by the Civil 
Aeronautics Administration in connection 
with the formulation of civil air regula- 
tions ae postwar passenger and 


“Sais F. ae Chief of the CAA’s 
Flight Engineering and Factory Inspection 
Division, explained that this concern is 
based on the apparent fact that as wing 
loading increases operating costs go down. 
CAA studies to date, he said, indicate 
that on the basis of wing loadings already 
in use in certain military operations it 
appears that ton-mile operating cost can 
be reduced to an amazingly low ange 
the factor necessary for the airplane to 
reach the mass transportation market. 
The effect of wing loading on landing 
speeds is aptly illustrated in a comparison 
of the Douglas DC-3 and the Boeing 377 
(passenger version of the B-29). Wing 
loading on the DC-3 is approximately 25 
pounds per square foot which results in a 
‘ minimum speed of 67 miles per 
hour, compared with a wing loading of 
approximately 70 pounds per square foot 
for the Boeing 377 and a stalling speed 
somewhere in the neighborhood of 95 
miles per hour. 


Concerned With Safety 
The CAA’s concern with permitting 
higher landing speeds to allow for a higher 
wing loading is primarily one of safety. 
pe explained that such a change 
should be made only if the same or-equal 
standards of safety are maintained in re- 
lation to present-day regulations govern- 
commercial air transportation. 
major manufacturer has held that 
actual stalling speed is no longer applic- 
able as a measure of airplane safety, what 
with such developments as better visibility 
from the cockpit, long airport runways, 
improved brakes and landing gear, new 
navigational aids and better built-in sta- 
bility and control, particularly at speeds 
close to the stall. 

This manufacturer states that many of 
the presently projected transports are 
using high wing loading in order to attain 

economy and speed, and “they are doing 
this in the belief that stalling speed is not 

a criterion of safety.” 

* In a certain design that we have laid 
out, we can prove that we have an air- 
plane as safe or safer than any heretofore 
operated, yet it has such a high wing 
loading that it really is economical to 
operate, bringing fares down to a com- 
petitive level with surface transportation, 
and such a high cruising speed as to be 
phenomenal. Yet, if we were to conform 
to the present stalling speed requirements, 
this airplane would not be possible.” 

Primary safety factors requiring con- 
sideration before increasing the 80 mph 
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Wing Loading Factor Looms 
As Major CAR Consideration 





imitation are the assurance that such air- 
planes will be able to reach a prepared 
landing area in thé event of an engine 
failure and the ability of a pilot to locate 
the airport under unfavorable weather 
conditions, Dycer said. 

He explained that emergency landings 
brought about by engine failure on ter- 
rain other than that prepared for landings 
would be almost certain to result in fatali- 
ties at landing speeds in excess of 80 
mph and that this fact must be kept in 
mind when considering any changes in 
these limitations. 

By the same token, Dycer said, an in- 
crease in the 80 mph limitation would in- 
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crease the approach speed of 120 mph 
presently set for breaking out over a 
airport on an instrument operation, With 
the present commercial navigation fagiij. 
ties, it would become increasingly difficyk 
to locate the airport and runways agcy. 
rately at higher speeds under bad visihjj. 
ity conditions, thus increasing the da 
of missing the airport completely. 

An increase in ceiling and_ visibility 
limitations might provide an answer fo 
the latter problem, at least until bette 
navigational facilities are available, Dycer 
said. The optimum will be reached when 
navigational aids are developed which wil] 
lead the pilot directly to any selected mm. 
way under any weather conditions, which 
could then result in reduction or elimina- 
tion of ceiling and visibility limitations 

With that accomplished, the increase in 
stalling speeds, coupled with satisfactory 
airport size, one-engine-out performance 
and airplane stability and controllability 
will result in an airplane that can be 






first of 
e Strate 


liners to be reconverted for use by TWA 
is shown at the top with new Flying Fortress 
wings, engines and landing gear. 
has an aggregate of 4,800 hp and will 
carry 38 passengers. In the middle photo 
@ new wing and engine nacelles are being 
swung into place on one of the Stratoliners 
at the Boeing plant in Seattle. New hori- 
zontal stabilizers and elevators, flush with 
the rudder and the end of the tail cone were 
being installed when the lower photo was 
taken. 
assembly three feet forward is outlined on 
the Stratoliner's skin. If a TWA applice- 
tion for temporary certificate to operate 
between the United States and London, 
Cairo and Calcutta is approved the Strato 
liners will fly the Atlantic. Otherwise, they 
will be reassigned to TWA's domestic 
route linking New York with Los Angeles and 


Stratoliner Reborn—! e 


lt now 


The position of the original stabilizer 


San Francisco. 
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gfely operated at rates as cheap as five 
gents per ton mile, Dycer predicted. This 
gmpares with the present minimum of 
® cents per ton mile. 

With respect to cargo airplanes, Dycer 
gid that consideration is being given to 
the practicability of removing all stalling 
geed limitations, but that in any event 
masonable one-engine-out performance 
gd handling characteristics of the air- 
plane should be maintained in order to 
g@ford adequate protection for the public 
ving adjacent to airports and for the 
gews operating such aircraft. 

Dycer said that proposed regulations 
gete being formulated primarily for 
transport aircraft of new design and would 
probably have little effect on existing 
arplanes unless these were redesigned to 
increase wing loading. 

Primary attention is being paid in this 
study to long-haul aircraft such as the 
DC-4, Boeing 377, Lockheed Constellation, 
Consolidated, and other projected postwar 
fansport models, generally within the 
four-engine class. Study of new problems 
gesented in connection with six and 
aght-engine aircraft projected for com- 
mercial use is also undér way. 

Dycer said that rapid advances made 
in the art of aircraft design must be taken 
into account in regulations governing civil 
qiation if full advantage is to be taken 
a these new developments, and added: 
“Every effort should be made to maintain 

ations in such form that the splendid 

record of commercial aviation in 

the United States will be continuously 

improved and that simultaneously de- 

figners will be permitted to take advant- 

me of new developments which will per- 
@it reduction in operating costs.” 

It is expected that proposals covering 
thanges in existing requirements will be 
ii shape early in February for distribution 
® aircraft manufacturers, airline opera- 
rs, and pilots, and that meetings will be 
held with these groups to discuss these 
Proposals shortly thereafter. 


Kerosene, Not Gasoline 


The Guiberson Diese] Engine Co., Dal- 
las, Texas, has asked American Aviation 
fo correct a misstatement in its advertise- 
Ment in the Dec. 1 issue. It was stated 
that gasoline could be used as fuel for the 
heating unit of the R-101 oil heater. The 
use of gasoline would prove dangerous, 
the company points out. Kerosene or No. 
1 distillate are proper fuels for use in the 
Model R-101. 


MANUFACTURIN G—— 


Production Was Scheduled 
To Drop 2% in October 


But Actually Dropped 4% 


Aircraft production in October, sched- 
uled to drop two percent below Septem- 
ber, actually dropped four percent, the 
War Production Board announces. The 
dollar value of October aircraft produc- 
tion was $1,466,000,000, a new low for the 
year. It missed meeting the latest (W-12) 
schedule by three percent. 

“Failure of aircraft to meet its schedule 
in recent months has been concentrated 
for the most part in comparatively few 
hard-to-make models With steeply rising 
schedules, such as the B-29 Superfortress, 
B-32 Dominator, A-26 Invader and C-54 
Skymaster,” the WPB announcement 
stated. . 

The airframe weight of the 7,429 planes 
accepted in October was 87,800,000 pounds 
(including spare parts) or 2%% below 
the September output. Airplane engine 
deliveries at $319,000,000 were three per- 
cent short of the new engine schedule 
(WE-12). Superbomber engine deliveries 
were one percent below schedule. 

Communication and electronic equip- 
ment was up five percent over September 
but fell six percent short of schedule. 
Airborne-radio production for the Army 
Service Forces was up 12 percent and 
only three percent short of schedule. 

Radar equipment production improved 
in October as compared to September. It 
was up four percent, but still lagged be- 
hind schedule by eight percent. 


J. A. Harris, III, Elected 
President of Jacobs Co. 


J. Andrew Harris, III, has been elected 
president of Jacobs Aircraft Engine Co., 
Pottstown, Pa. and was to take office 
Jan. 1. H. B. Knerr, treasurer, has been 
named general manager and A. R. Thomas 
assistant general manager. Harris was 
formerly chairman of the Board of Di- 
rectors. 

The reorganization coincides with the 
termination of the company’s management 
contract with Ford Bacon and Davis— 
an engineering firm which was retained 
at the start of the War to supervise the 
construction of a new plant for Jacobs, 
and to be responsible for the operation 
of the plant. 
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“ Standard equipment" means approval! 
by factory engineers and test pilots. That 
is your best guarantee of quality and 
performance when buying a replace- 
ment propeller. 


Prompt repair service now available. 
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Surplus Plane Disposal Policies 


Revised Following Chicago Meeting 


Foreign Allocations 
Will Conform With 
State Dept. Desires 


AILURE of the International Aviation 

Conference at Chicago to agree on 
some of the major issues relating to post- 
war international aviation has brought 
about a revamping of surplus plane dis- 
posal policies in the United States as it 
affects foreign applicants. 

While some phases of the picture still 
are confused because of the shake-up in 
State Department personnel, some definite 
moves reveal that surplus plane alloca- 
tion te foreign countries will be tied 
closely to State Department foreign policy 
and national security measures. 

This change comes about through the 
issuance of an order by the Office of the 
War Mobilization Director transferring 
responsibility for making foreign plane 
allocations from the Foreign Economic 
Administration to the State Department 
and the Army and Navy. While the Sur- 
plus War Property Administration ac- 
tually will make the allocations, they will 
be on the basis of recommendations of 
the State tment in consultation with 
the War Navy Departments. 

National security in the postwar era 
bulked large in deliberations at the In- 
ternational Conference. Because of the 
failure of the United States and Britain 
to agree on several important issues, the 
future U. S. course on disposal of surplus 
war goods appears to have been altered 
to meet conditions as they actually exist. 
As a result, the Army and Navy will 
assume an ever-increasing degree of in- 
fluence which probably will extend be- 
yond surplus disposal to laying out this 
country’s proposed international air 
routes. 

One highly placed U. S. government 
official, commenting on the effect of these 
moves as they relate to surplus property 
disposal abroad, said: 

“I do not think it will affect too greatly 
surplus plane disposal abroad except it 





Clayton Takes Over 
Job Held by Berle 


W. L. Clayton, formerly administrator 
of the Surplus War Property Adminis- 
tration, has assumed his new duties as 
assistant secretary of state in charge of 
foreign economic relations, including in- 
ternational aviation. He was confirmed 
by the Senate Dec. 19 by a vote of 52 to 
19. 

Clayton will assume duties formerly 
performed by Adolf A. Berle who dis- 
i himself at the International 
Aviation Conference in Chicago as head 
of the American delegation. Berle an- 
nouneed his resignation as assistant secre- 
tary of state during the progress of the 
convention a few days before President 
Roosevelt named Edward R. Stettinius as 
secretary of state. 


may result in a shifting of the hats that 
certain countries wear.” 

This was construed to mean that sur- 
plus plane allocations will probably be 
made on some sort of'a reward and puni- 
tive basis depending on the degree of 
support that this country’s international 
air program received from the various 
national delegations that attended the 
conference. 

Meanwhile as new surplus disposal poli- 
cies were being ironed out, the Surplus 
War Property Administration was going 
ahead with its plans for allocating 62 more 
transport planes that have been declared 
surplus by the Army and Navy. Of this 
number, 43 are the Douglas DC-3 type 
and 19 are Lockheed Lodestars. A con- 
siderable number of the planes are to be 
allocated to foreign applicants, it has 
been learned. National Airlines an- 
nounced that i1t would receive four of the 
Lodestars. Two charter operators were 
to receive one Lodestar each for use in 
transporting freight for war industries. 


Contract Adjustment Claims 
May Be Settled Quickly By 
Adhering to ATSC Program 


The Air Technical Service Command, 
Wright Field, reports that it has made 
direct contact with every prime contrac- 
tor holding AAF contracts in excess of 
$10,000 as the first step of an advanced 
planning program designed to assist con- 
tractors to quick and final settlement of 
contract adjustment claims. 

ATSC officials said that “only if con- 
tractors and their subcontractors are com- 
pletely familiar with the important part 
they must play in the adjustment of war 
contracts, can adaptation to the changing 
requirements of a fluid warfare be ade- 
quately and promptly met.” 

The contractor training program has 
been stepped up each month since the 
activation on July 1 last of the readjust- 
ment division of ATSC, which is charged 
with the adjustment and settlement of 
AAF contracts, and the clearance from 
contractor’s plants of termination inven- 
tory. 











20 Military Type Planes 
Declared Eligible For 
Civil Certification 


The Civil Aeronautics Authority has 
declared an additional 20 military 
aircraft eligible for civil certification 
Tests to determine eligibility of the craft 
for civilian use are being carried on at 
Vandalia, O., on the basis of their simj- 
larity to approved civil models. 

Following are the additions to the or 
iginal list which appeared in America, 
Aviation Nov. 1: 


Equivalent 
Army Model Civil Model 
Fairchild UC-61 24W-41 
7 UC-61A 24W-41A 
. UC-61B 245 
" UC-61C 24R-9 
: UC-61E 24K 
. U—--61F 24W-9 
" UC-61G 24W-40 
3 UC-61H 24G 
* UC-61J 24C8-F 
Harlow UC-80 PJC-2 
Interstate XL-6 S1B1 
Lockheed UC-85 Orion 9D-2 
“ UC-101 Vega 5-C 
Piper L-4C J3L-65 
“ L-4 J4E 
Pratt-Read TG-32 PRG-1 
(Glider) 
Stinson L-12 SR-5A 
= L-12A SM-7B 
Taylorcraft L-2E DF-65 
Waco UC-72C HRE 





Cessna Nets $1,102,039 


Cessna Aircraft Co., Wichita, Kan., re- 
ports total income for the fiscal year 
ended Sept. 30, 1944 as $40,617,938; total 
costs and expenses, $39,515,899; and net 
income to earned surplus, $1,102,039. 

Under earned surplus, the company re- 
ported a balance on Oct. 1, 1943 of $3,279,- 
283, additions of $1,102,039 in net income 
and $101,870 for prior years income and 
tax adjustments with deductions of $1,- 
750,000 representing transfer to Capital 
accounts as a result of issuance of a stock 
dividend, $280,000 for a cash dividend 
paid on common stock at 40 cents 4 
share, and $1,205,746 representing adjust- 
ment due to Renegotiation settlement, 
fiscal year 1943, leaving a balance on 
Sept. 30, 1944 of $1,247,446. 














‘Butterfly Tail’ —4 plane without either horizontal or vertical tail surfaces has been 


developed and test flown by the Beech Aircraft Corp., Wichita, Kan. 


The purpose of the experimental tail unit is 


to investigate the possibilities of simplified 


structure, elimination or reduction of compressibility effects at high speeds, simplified controls, 

and the effect on control, stability and handling ease which may be offered by such radical 

departure from conventional construction. The plane is @ modified AT-10 Beechcraft plyw 
transitional trainer. 
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SAE Detroit Meeting 
Will Feature Talks 


On Local Transport 


A symposium on postwar local air 
transport will be a feature of the annual 
meeting of the Society of Automotive 
Engineers, scheduled for Jan. 8-12 at the 
Book-Cadillac Hotel in Detroit. 
sentatives of aircraft manufacturers and 
gperators, and of other business enter- 
prises, will discuss the type of planes 
req 5 
Another symposium, concerned with 
aircraft cockpit engineering, is expected to 
produce data on ways and means of 
equipping the plane’s control center for 
the most convenient and efficient opera- 
tion. Aircraft sesSions at the meeting 
will feature the presentation of papers 
on electronic controls, hydraulic braking 
systems, and related subjects. 


Standardization in the manufacture of 
both land and air vehicles will be dis- 
cussed, and numerous technical papers 
will be concerned with water-alcohol in- 
jection as a part of automotive develop- 
ments, heated. wings for aircraft, trends in 
airport design, and basic factors of heli- 
copter design. 

Following are the speakers and the sub- 
jects of their papers: 

Monday, Jan. 8—“The Future of Stan- 
dardization in the Aeronautical Industry,” 
by Arthur Nutt, Packard Motor Car Co., 
Toledo Division. 


Tuesday, Jan. 9—‘“Electronic Indicator- 
Aircraft Engines,” J. W. Street, Wright 
Aeronautical Corp.; “Detonation in Flight, 
Its Effect on Fuel Consumption and En- 
gine Life,” P. J. Costa, Sperry Gyroscope 
Co; “Detonation Indicating Equipment 
Used on the Allison Engine,” J. M. Whit- 
more, Allison Div., General Motors Corp.; 
“Coordinated Engine Control Mecha- 
nisms,” John Dolza, Allison Div., General 
Motors Corp.; “The Primary Balancing 
of Radial Engines,” G. L. Williams and 
A.B. Miller, Pratt & Whitney Aircraft 
Div., United Aircraft Corp.; “International 
Aircraft Airworthiness Requirements,” 
Edward Warner, Civil Aeronautics Board. 


Wednesday, Jan. 10—‘“Basic Factors of 
Helicopter Design,” R. H. Prewitt, Kellett 
Aircraft Corp.; “Application of Aero- 
Economic Factors to Specific Aircraft De- 
sign,” J. B. Kendrick, Lockheed Aircraft 
Corp.; “Flow Characteristics of Induction 
Systems,” A. P. Fraas, Packard Motor Car 
Co.; “Some Possibilities of Turbine Com- 
pounding with Piston Engine,” C. F. 
Bachle, Continental Aviation Engineering 
Corp. 

Thursday, Jan. 11—“Report on Develop- 
ment and Application of Heated Wings,” 
Lt. Myron Tribus, Equipment Lab., Air 

ical Service Command; “Some Ex- 
Periences with Law Drag Airfoils,” E. J. 
ey, North American Aviation, Inc.; 
Electronic Controls for Air- 

craft,” Lt. R. J. Colin, Jr., Electrical Lab., 
Air Technical Service Command; “Elec- 
tonic Analysis of Airplane Hydraulic 
Braking Systems,” Duncan Gardiner, 
Vickers, Inc.; “Aircraft Lighting,” Maj. 
A. D. Dircksen, Air Technical Service 
Command; “Psychological and Physiolog- 
ical Aspects of Cockpit Engineering from 
the Pilot’s Viewpoint,” Dr. R. A. McFar- 
Division of Research, Graduate 


Repre- - 
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School of Business Administration, Har- 
vard University; “Control Cabin Develop- 
ment,” Ken Gordon, Boeing Aircraft Co.; 
“Making the Cockpit Practical for the 
Pilot,” G. F. Beal, Northwest Airlines. 

Friday, Jan. 12—“Defining the Market 
for Aircraft for Local Air Transport Serv- 
ice (symposium);” “Airport Design vs. 
Aircraft Performance,” Arthur Ayres, Pan 
American Airways; “Trends in Airport 
Runway Design,” Paul Stafford, Civil 
Aeronautics Administration. 





Details of Hamilcar Glider 
Released by Great Britain 


Details of the British Hamilcar Glider, 
produced by General Aircraft, Ltd., have 
been released by the British Air Ministry. 
Described as the world’s largest wooden 
aircraft, the glider can carry almost its 
own weight in useful military load. It 
weighs 36,000 Ibs. fully loaded, of which 
17,500 lbs. represents the load. 

With its nose opening to form a door, 
the Hamilcar is able to discharge its 
cargo in record time after landing in 
hostile territory. Just before landing, 
armored vehicles carried in the glider are 
started up and the engines kept running 
until the glider lands. Within 15 seconds 
after the aircraft comes to rest, the ve- 
hicles can be driven out without special 
ramp equipment. 

Halifax bombers are used to tow the 
gliders. A special chassis, weighing %4 ton, 
is provided for takeoff. It was originally 
planned to drop this by parachute after 
take off to reduce weight, but because of 
the restricted landing areas in Normandy 
—where the gliders first saw action—the 
chassis was retained and specially de- 
signed to lower the glider on to skids 
the moment it stopped, so that tanks and 
vehicles could be driven out. 

The glider is large enough to accom- 
modate a Tetrarch Mark IV Tank or an 
American Locust Tank, or a complete 
scraper and tractor can also be carried. 


Gets Maryland Position 


William McK. Reber, Jr., former chief 
flight and ground training analyist of the 
CAA, has been appointed to the Mary- 
land State Aviation Commission. Reber 
had been with the CAA for three years, 
and prior to his work as an analyst, he 
was stationed at La Guardia Field, where 
he served as senior regional ground school 
supervisor for the CAA-War Training 
Service. He is a certificated pilot and 
holds all CAA ground instructor ratings. 


Air Commission Revamped 


E. W. Stanford, director of the Ala- 
bama State Aviation Commission, has re- 
leased the following revised list of mem- 
bers of the commission: W. Hayden 
Brooks, chairman, Birmingham; Frank W. 
Hulse, Decatur; Harold F. Wood, Birm- 
ingham; Colgan H. Bryan, Tuscaloosa; 
Robert G. Pitts, Auburn. Bryan and Pitts 
succeed O. N. Barney of Mobile and J. B. 
Carl of Tuscaloosa, resigned. 


Redesignated Entry Port 

The Odgensburg Municipal Airport, 
Ogdensburg, N. Y., has been redesignated 
as an airport of entry for civil aircraft 
and merchandise arriving thereon from 
points outside the U. S., according to the 
Bureau of Customs. The designation is 
effective for one year from Dec. 10, 1944. 
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been close to these phases of Avia- 
tion for 20 years. 
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combination of fact and circumstance 
led to the development of a pickup 
which some believe may help pro- 
air mail service to many isolated 
communities. 


Louis P. Wulf, Lost Nation, Ia., farmer, 
the transcontinental route of 


world—yet its seemingly hopeless position 
of ever realizing its benefits. 


the transports probably never would stop 
at a town with only 500° population but 


mail and express, and continue on their 
way. He started tinkering with a device 
that would catapult a small package to 
a plane in flight. 





general area 
uled to start before the Civil Aeronautics 
examiners March 5. 


Hundreds of Tests Made 
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| Towa Company Develops Cartridge Type 
Catapult for Air Mail Operations 


Sa yoo 





Catapult Station 


rights of the maximum height of the 
tower. Guide cables from these uprights, 
which converge in a V shape, direct the 
pickup cable from the plane into the 
firing slot on the tower. This, it is 
claimed, makes it simple for the pilot 
to’ make his contact even though his 
plane does not pass directly over the 
exact center of the tower. 

Since the cartridge idea was put into 
use, an improved breech lock has been 
perfected. This device permits firing of 
one or more or all of the cartridges 
depending on the weight of the load to 
be picked up. Weight variances are also 
compensated for by increasing or de- 
creasing the explosive content of the cart- 

i . The i resemble a com- 
mon shotgun shell with the shot removed. 
In fact, in the early experiments a shot- 
gun shell was used. 

In its application for license to operate 
two pickup routes from Moline, IIl., across 
Iowa to Omaha, Neb., the company pro- 
poses to use single engine planes and fly 
on a schedule of about 110 miles per 
hour. Each ship will be constructed with 
a sliding door in the bottom of the fuse- 
lage, which can be opened and closed to 
make the contact with ground installa- 
tions. A helper lowers the cable with 
the deposit bag attached and when the 
pickup is made reels in the cable on a 
windlass driven by a small electric motor. 

Company officials and its technical ex- 
perts estimate the ground installations for 
the 70 towns on the two routes will cost 
approximately $250 each. While it is only 
proposed to operate by daylight at the 
outset, plans are being made for experi- 
mental night flights, through use of neon 
lighting on the towers. 

The company believes that the advan- 
tage of night operations lies primarily in 
the fact that about 85 percent of the daily 
air mail is posted at the close of the day’s 
business. 


Each station on the routes will have a 
parttime employe to carry the mail and 
other property from the postoffice to the 
pickup tower where he will place it in 
the catapult and return with the incoming 
package. These individuals will be 
equipped with short wave walkie-talkie 
radios of sufficient range to contact in- 
coming ships several miles away. The 
main purpose of this is to advise -the 
helper in the plane the weight of the 
parcel to be picked up. 
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Army Describes Pickup 
Of Humans at 130 MPH 


The Army has issued a 


a year of experimental work in des 
veloping a device and procedure 
picking a human being from 
ground by plane while the plane ig” 








in flight. Starting with dummies)! 
then using sheep because of their 
delicate physical structure, the 
Army finally mastered a technique’ 
that will lift a human being off the 
ground with no more of a jolt than 
is experienced in jumping. stiff- 
legged from a ehair. A few months 
ago, London newspapers commented 
that the pickup device was being 
used in liberating patriots from be- 
hind the German lines in occupied 
countries and obtaining intelligence 
on German activities. Current pick- 
ups are being made at a speed of 
130 miles an hour. Lt. Alexis 
Doster, a paratrooper, who was the 
first man to be picked up Sept. 5, 
1943, has since: died of infantile 
paralysis. Medical authorities de- 
termined that his death was in no 
way connected with his pickup ex- 
perience. The pickup device was 
developed by the late Richard C. 
duPont at Wilmington, Del. It is an 
enlarged version of the equipment 
employed by All American Avia- 
tion on its mail pickup routes. 











Albert F. Beitel, former CAB examiner 
who with Examiner William J. Madden 
conducted the Board’s Local-Feeder-Pick- 
up investigation, is the company’s Wash- 
ington counsel. Beitel recently visited 
Lost Nation, saw the pickup device m 
operation and rode in the plane during 
pickup operations. 


Plan California Commission 


The California State Assembly Aviation 
Interim Committee has announced plans 
for a state aviation commission, following 
a meeting with industry representatives 
in Los Angeles. William H. Rosenthal, 
committee chairman, said the commis- 
sion’s initial functions would include air- 
port zoning, fostering airport construc- 
tion, preparation and administration of 
a simplified system of licensing private 
and commercial flyers, founding aviation 
classes in public schools, and exploring 
the problem of securing equipment for 
use in such classes. The commission pre- 
posal will be presented to the California 
State Assembly in January. 


Blanton AAF Resident at Wright 


Lt. Col. Thomas J. Blanton has assumed 
his duties as AAF resident representative 
at Wright Aeronautical Corp., succeeding 
Lt. Col. C. R. Borkland, who has been 
assigned to the office of the commanding 
officer, Eastern District, with duties ™ 
the office of the deputy commander. Col. 
Blanton recently returned to the U. 5 
after more than two years as procurement 
officer in England. 







































































































Barlow 


Sylvander 


Sam J. Irvine, former vice president 
anf general manager, has been named 
president and general manager of Aero 
Supply Mfg. Co., of Corry, Pa. Irvine 
succeeds the late Frank N. Ames, de- 
ceased. 

Jack T. Dalton has been appointed 
eastern district manager for the New 
York territory of Bendix Radio Division, 
Bendix Aviation Corp. He formerly was 
eastern sales manager for the Crosley 
Radio Corp. and the Grigsby-Grunow Co. 
The Pacific Division of Bendix an- 
nounces that Daniel T. Boody has been 
promoted to the sales department after 
four years with the engineering and tool 
design departments; William P. Harrison, 
formerly eastern service engineer, will be 
midwestern representative for Pacific Di- 
vision hydraulic and electric equipment; 
and Edward M. Nash has joined the divi- 
sion after serving Lockheed and, im- 
mediately prior to that, the Fifth Air 
Force Service Command. 


George C. Ford has been appointed 
works manager of Consolidated Vultee 
Aircraft Corporation's Vultee Field Divi- 
sion. Convair also announces: Frank J. 
Heidemann is the new night factory 
superintendent at the Fort Worth Divi- 
sion; James H. Whitaker has been named 
general supervisor in the industrial en- 
gineering department at New Orleans; 
Bertram H. Osgood has been appointed 
supervisor of the plant layout section of 
the Miami Division; Gavin Alexander, Jr., 
is the new purchasing agent of the Al- 
lntown Division; Vernon E. Groves, 
former Royal Canadian Air Force Flight 
lieutenant, has been named chief of 
fight at Convair Field, Allentown; and 
Galen P. Potter has been transferred 
from Vultee Field, Calif., to become as- 
sistant superintendent in charge of field 
Operations for the Allentown Division. 

Roy C. Sylvander, chief engineer of 
Bendix Aviation Corporation’s Eclipse- 
Pioneer Division, has been named direc- 
tr of engineering, succeeding W. A. 
Reichel, who recently resigned. 

Leopold H. P. Klotz, vice president and 
Weasurer of Luscombe Airplane Corp., has 
teen elected president of the company, 
Micceeding A. C. Hastings, Jr., who re- 
fred December 1. 
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Aircraft Accessories Corp. Changes Name 
To Aireon Manufacturing Ciaperdtinis 


A BCRAFT Accessories Corp. has 
changed its name to Aireon Manufac- 
turing Corp. to more adequately describe 
the scope of its manufacturing activities. 

The extent of the company’s manufac- 
turing field has expanded beyond the 
limitations implied in the name, Aircraft 
Accessories Corp., according to R. C. 
Walker, president. He said that while 
Aireon contemplates continued substantial 
production of aircraft and_ electronic 
equipment, it has developed a number of 
new products which it is prepared to man- 
ufacture and market as soon as materials 
are released. 

Aircraft Accessories was founded in 
1937 as a West Coast distributor of air- 
craft parts and accessories. It soon 
dropped its accessory franchises and de- 
voted itself entirely to the design and 
manufacture of hydraulic actuating equip- 
ment for aircraft. In 1939 the company 
established an electronics division at 
Kansas City which was expanded into 





Supply Company Formed 

Aviation Supply Co., Albee Building, 
1426 G St., N.W., Washington, D. C., has 
been organized by E. Lloyd Ettenger and 
Cecil G. Coppage to function as a special- 
ized aviation manufacturers representa- 
tive, dealing in planes, aeronautical equip- 
ment, material and supplies. 

W. Cortlyn Rhodes has been named 
chief production engineer of the manu- 
facturing division of Air Associates, Inc. 

G. B. Barlow has been appointed comp- 
troller of Douglas Aircraft Company’s 
Segundo plant. Previously work of the 
comptroller was done at Santa Monica. 

Richard E. Gould, of the Frigidaire Di- 
vision of General Motors, has been named 
chief engineer of the Aeroproducts Divi- 
sion of GM. 





a large manufacturer of radio equipment 
for the airlines and armed services. 
Aireon Manufacturing Corp. will con- 
tinue operations of both divisions under 
its postwar program, according to Walker. 
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COX AND STEVENS AIRCRAFT 
CORPORATION 


Computers 


RADIUS OF ACTION—Determines 
the time and distance from a fixed 
base. 


TIMED TURN—Indicates time of 
turn in seconds, angle of turn and 
the new heading, when making 
standard approach turns. 


D/F BEARING—Converts relative 
QDM and QDE direction finder 
bearings. 


Mineola, N.Y. 
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_ Manufacturing Roundup 


Republic Plant Needs 500 Workers 

The Farmingdale plant of Republic Avia- 
tion Corp., needs 500 additional men and 
women workers for day and night shifts 
to produce the new long-range P-47 Thunder- 
bolt, according to C. Hart Miller, vice presi- 
dent and division manager. Experienced 
workers as well as trainees are needed in 
sub-assembly, fuselage and wing shops to- 
gether with sheet metal workers, machinists, 
accountants, draftsmen, file clerks, porters, 
partsmen, and janitors. Applicants should 
apply at the Farmingdale plant, Broad 
Hollow Ri. and Conklin St., Farmingdale, 
L. I. 


P-38s Converted for Reconnaissance 

An undisclosed number of P-38s have been 
converted into high speed reconnaissance 
aircraft at the Bechtel-McCone Corp. plant 
at Birmingham, Ala., according to a com- 
pany announcement. The plane is called 
the FP-5. 


Boeing B-17 Carries 70 Men 

Seventy airborne infantrymen and air- 
borne anti-aircraft personnel recently made 
a cross-country flight in one Boeing B-17 
Flying Fortress, Boeing Aijircraft Co. an- 
nounces. Each man carried a carbine, rain- 
coat, blanket, pack, rifle belt, canteen, and 
first aid packet. There was one barracks 
bag to every three men. 


3,000 Liberators and C-87s Produced 

More than 3,000 B-24 Liberators and C-87 
Liberator Express transports have rolled 
from assembly lines of Consolidated Vultee 
Aircraft Corporation’s Fort Worth division 
to world battlefronts since production on 
them started early in 1942, the company an- 
nounces. 


Switlik Wins Award for 4th Time 

Switlik Parachute Co has won for the 
fourth time the Army-Navy Productior 
Award for outstanding achievement in pro- 
ducing materials essential to the war effort 


Honeywell Completes 30,000th Autopilot 

Completion of the 30,000th electronic auto- 
matic piiot for precision bombing aircraft 
is revealed by the Minneapolis-Honeywell 
Regulator Co. Started in the spring of 1941, 
the first production unit was installed on 
a Plying Fortress January 1, 1942, less than 
& month after Pearl Harbor. 


Sperry Obtains Airfield 

Sperry Gyroscope Co. has obtained an air- 
field at Islip, L. I., for field tests, and to 
provide facilities for sales demonstrations 
and flight training of certain specialized 
personnel. The field will have three run- 
ways, each a mile long and so constructed 
that landing and takeoff will be possible 
in both directions. 


Duramold Moves to Jamestown 

Operations of the Duramold Division of 
Pairchild Engine and Airplane Corp. are 
being moved to Jamestown, N. Y., from 
New York City to occupy the plant formerly 
used by American Aviation Corp. 

P. & W. Engines in Action 

Pratt & Whitney Aircraft Corp. of Missouri 
discloses that the 2100 hp engines built at 
the Kansas City plant are now in action 
on the western front, and that another 
hike in the monthly production rate in 
November has led the Navy's bureau of 
aeronautics again to revise upward manu- 
facturing schedules throughout 1945 for 


‘Pratt & Whitney engines. 


Republic Gets Certificate 

Republic Aviation Corp., has been awarded 
the certificate of service from the AAF’s 
Eastern Technical Training Command. The 
award was presented to Alfred Marchev, 
Republic president, by Capt. Eliza W. Nave, 
area training supervisor of the command, 
and Lt. Elbert M. Taylor, assistant to the 
captain. The award was made in recogni- 
tion of the meritorious service rendered in 
the AAF training program. 
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Curtiss-Wright Changeover 
The Louisville plant of Curtiss-} 
Corp. is undergoing a complete chang 
in operations in a switch from C-46 ¢ 
mando production to modification of 
Superfortresses. The C-46 contract is 
pected to be completed by mid-1945. F 
first B-29 was expected to reach the p 
this week. Air Technical Service Comm 
officials said the Louisville plant was sele 
pecause of arrangement of the factory 
permits straight line modification of 
B-29 with a minimum change to presen 
facilities, and the adaptability of adjacent 
Standiford Field for the Superfortresses, 


Cannon Gets AAF Rating 

In addition to the two stars now on thelr 
Army-Navy “E” flag, Cannon Electric De 
velopment Company has received an “Ap Ui 
proved” Inspection rating from Major E. P. 

Higbee, Army Ais, Forces, Air Technical 
Service Command, for a period of sk 
months. The “approved” rating can only ~~ 
be assigned to a plant that expends every _ 
possible. effort to institute and maintain jappoln 
all practical controls possible to the end 
that the utmost in quality of products 
produced are achieved. 


GS M Section Transferred 


General Motors Aircraft Development Sec 
tion, directed by Don Berlin, will be trans 
ferred to the Allison Division, Indianapolis r 
Ind., Feb. 1. The aircraft development sec- 
tion is presently operating under Fisher Body 
Division. The move completes plans long 
under development to provide Allison Division 
with experienced aircraft personnel and suit- 
able facilities for the development and tes 
of engine applications in airplanes. Although 
Allison’s work is presently confined to mill- 
tary requirements, work will begin as soon a 
possible on applications of Allison engines te 
commercial aircraft. 


Classified 


POSITION WANTED—Wide navigational and 
operational transatlantic experience with majer 
airline. Four engine equipment. Business, ad- 
vertising, sales, teaching background. Private 
industry, California preferred. Box 417, Amet- 
ican Aviation, American Bldg., Washington 4 
BD. <é. 























SALES ENGINEERS AVAILABLE. Total of 
20 years Sales engineering and sales manage 
ment experience is available to the right ac 
cessory manufacturer. Two men, both in their 
thirties, are forming own company to repre 
sent small number of reliable Eastern manu 
facturers to West Coast aircraft plants. Both 
men have excellent records, are well known 
and well thought of by key engineering and 
purchasing personnel. Both have the exper 








ence and proven ability to do top-flite sales —™ age 
engineering job. Box 418, American Aviation. Biire pl 
American Blidg., Washington 4, D. C y th 
Lath Lae TE Ea — § The | 
AIRLINE DRAFTSMEN. Immediate positions dull 
with a commercial airline available to me Aerona 


experienced in aeronautical design, accessory ; 
equipment installation, architectural, structural #érmit 





or mechanical drafting. State qualifications @ fy nt. 

letter. Box 419, American Aviation, America? 

Bldg., Washington 4, D. C. Is th 

8 Sy ee “ae, a cance 
nes 

WATCHES WANTED. Broken or usable, al . 
kinds, even Ingersolls, highest prices paid fot Pp 2 
jewelry, rings, spectacles, alarm clocks, razom™ 9G mz 





cigarette lighters, gold teeth, etc. Cash mailed 
promptly. Lowe’s Holland Bidg., St. Lous 
1, Mo. 
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